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The Old Swimming Hole 


OW good it is on a sweltering afternoon to slip down to the 

old swimming hole, to dive and splash around a while and 

then come out refreshed and clean and crawl into a cool, crisp Kaynee. 
Kaynee blouses are made for boys who like play and you should wear 





them every day. Tell mother to buy you Kaynee blouses, she'll like 
their fabric, fit and finish. 


Send for a copy of the Scout Law in colors, ready for framing. It’s Free 


The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Tine Pirates an 


HE Sea Lion, of New Bedford, Captain Elias 
Mugford, was heading northward under a light 
westerly breeze, with every sail set from jib to 
main gaff-topsail. The sea was free from ice, 
save ever-present bergs dotting the throbbing 
waters of Baffin Bay. The sun shone brightly, . < 
and the atmosphere was clear and transparent. 
It was a perfect day north of the Arctic Circle. 

Alfred Knowles and Henry Metford, standing 
in the bow of the Sea Lion, were silently watch- 
ing a somber dark line to the eastward that 
raarked the Greenland coast, with the grim rocks 
of Cape Parry looming out of the sea off the 
starboard quarter. They were broad shouldered, 
athletic young men of nineteen or thereabouts, 
their faces deeply bronzed from constant ex- 
posure to wind and weather, their eyes keen and 
alert, and they had the bearing and self-reliance 
that men acquire who battle with nature and the 
elements. 

The Sea Lion had been a year in the Arctic 
hunting whales and bartering with natives for 
furs, ivory and other products of the frozen 
wilderness. It had been a year filled with ad- 
venture for Al Knowles and Harry Metford. 

An adventure, indeed, had placed them aboard 
the whaler, when, one July night the previous 
year, to escape the results of an escapade, they 
took refuge in the hold of the vessel as she lay 
at her wharf in New Bedford. Here they had 
fallen asleep, and when they awoke found to 
their astonishment and dismay that the ship had put to sea, and that they themselves, 
quite against their will, had set out upon a two years’ voyage to the Arctic. Thus as 
stowaways they began their life at sea, and though long since they had been rated 
regular members of the crew, aft and forward alike they were still called “The 
Stowaways.” 











HE warm August sun beating down upon the deck had renewed a longing for 

the green fields of the kindlier land from which they had come, and they were think- 
ing now of their own pleasant homes in far-away Massachusetts. The contemplation of 
another year in the ice-bound north was a most unpleasant prospect. 

“T can’t help thinking today of the folks at home,’ remarked Al at the end of a long 
silence. 

“That’s what I was thinking about too,” confessed Harry. “It seems like another 
life and another world back there—like another experience that we passed through in 
another life that we lived long ago. And,” he added after a pause, “a mighty pleasant 
one too, whith all its comforts and friends and warmth and happiness.’ 

“ We'd better not think of home or we'll be getting homesick,” warned Al. “ It won’t 
help us any. We’re in the mess and we've got to take our medicine till we ve swallowed 
the last drop.” 

“ Maybe if we could get another right whale before winter sets in the old man would 
go home this fall,’ suggested Harry wistfully. ‘ With one more whale we’d have every 
oil cask filled.” 

“ But we'd miss the winter’s trade, and that’s a big item,” Al discouraged. “The old 
man wouldn’t sacrifice that just because there’s growling down forward, and I dont 
blame him. He’s here to do a job and that’s to get all he can out of a two years’ voyage, 
and he'll do it. I would, too, if I were in his place, no matter how much I wanted to go 
home, and I guess the old man wants to go home as badly as any of us.” 

“I’m glad we didn’t sign the round-robin. Shanks and Spuds refused to sign it, too,” 
said Harry. “Ole asked them last night, Shanks says.” 

“ And we can bet neither Daddy nor the Sky Pilot signed it either.” Al lowered his 
voice and looked around to satisfy himself no one was listening. “There won’t be any 
~ound-robin sent to the old man. Marx and Inkovitch don’t want it. They just sent 
that around to see how every one stood. They don’t care whether we go home or not. 
They’ve got some scheme of their own, and they’re playing the crew to help them put it 
over.” 

“They're certainly trying to get something started,” Harry agreed. 

“There’s going to be trouble before the Sea 
Lion gets into her winter berth, too,” Al pre- 
dicted. “Marx and Inkovitch are anarchists. 
They are talking it every chance they have. 
They’re a tough pair. I believe they'd kill a 
man with no more.compunction than they’d kill 
a seal.’ 

“I believe it! Ole is mixed up with them, 
too.” Harry lowered his voice as he spoke. 

“Yes,” agreed Al, “ but Ole isn’t such a bad 
fellow if they’d leave him alone. They seem to 
have him scared. I believe he’d break with 
them if he dared, but they’ve got some power 
over him and he’s afraid to.” 

“Sometimes I think he was mixed up with 
them in something before they came aboard,” 
suggested Al. “Those two are the reddest 
kind of anarchists, and Ole’s square head hasn’t 
brains enough in it to keep him straight.” 

“TI know how the rest of the crew feel about 
going home.” Harry was sitting up now and 
looking wistfully out over the sea. “They’re 
just homesick for a look in at their folks. Jim- 
miny, how I’d like to go home myself!” 
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The Sea Lion, of New Bedford, Captain Silas Mugford 
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A Big Ice Country Serial 


EMEMBER that bully serial, “Troop One of the Labrador”? It wes one of the big features 
of BOYS LIFE during last year. It had the ring of truth in every line of it, for it was 
written by a man who knows Labrador as well as you know your own door yard. Dillon Wallcce, 
the author, explored some of the remote corners of this out of the way section of North America. He 
had some real thrills jj doing it; nearly lost his life several times. He knows what it is to be starving 
to death in that ice country. He knows the mental and physical anguish of a man who staggers 
along the trail, half clad, gaunt, feet frozen to the bone, miles and miles from the nearest human 
habitation. He knows what it is to have a rescue party find him just in the nick of time. Having 
had all these thrills and adventures, you can imagine he knows how to write the finest kind of a 
story. Here’s a new one from his pen, “The Pirates and the Stowaways,” beginning in this issue 
It’s a story of the ice country. It has ali the action and adventure that a story of that type should 
have. Altogether, it is one of the best yarns that Dillon Wallace has ever told, just as good if rat 
better than “Troop One of the Labrador” and “Ungava Bob.” Here's the opening installment. 
Go to it and see if you don't agree with us that it is a REAL story in every way. 
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1e Stowaways 


“So would I! Wouldn’t it be ripping to get back this 
fall?” Al's face lighted eagerly with the thought. “ But,” 
he added soberly, “ that’s out of the question, and the less 
we think about it the better off we'll be. Marx and Inko- 
vitch are trying to work up the crew to help them 
start something just on that, They know the 
men are getting restless to go home, and they’re 
taking advantage of it and playing it for all it’s 
worth.” 

“Here comes Shanks,” broke in Harry. “I 
wonder what they re going to give us for dinner.” 

“Some of that fishy bear’s meat likely,” 
laughed Al, 





HANKS, the cook’s assistant, discovering his 

friends down forward in the bow, joined 
them. He was a striking figure. He was more 
than six feet in height, which appeared to be 
made up largely of a pair of long spindly legs to 
which were attached extraordinarily large feet. 
At the other end of his anatomy two keen, blue 
eyes looked out from beneath a shock of tawny, 
yellow hair. His face was punctuated by a nose 
of unusual size, and ears like horns of plenty 
stood out from the head and made no claims to 
beauty though a prominent and impressive as 
well as necessary adjunct to Shanks’s features. 
His wide mouth was now grinning good natured- 
ly. 

“ Hello, fellers,” said Shanks, squatting upon 
the deck with Al and Harry. “It’s hot as all ' 
tarnation down in the galley, and Spuds can’t help gabbin’ about his ancestors that came 
over in the Mayflower. I had to break away for a breath of air and a squint at the 
sunshine.” 

“Those mythical ancestors of his is about all Spuds cares to talk about, when he 
ean find anybody to listen,” remarked Harry. 

“T can’t help listenin’. I can’t get away from it when he’s got me busy helpin’ him, 
and I guess he hunts for somethin’ for me to do sometimes sos to have me there to talk 
at,” Shanks grinned. “He got started today over this stuff Marx is tryin’ to work up 
—makin’ the old man go home with the ship this winter.” 

“Harry was just saying those fellows had been after you and Spuds on that too, and 
you turned ‘em down,” said Al. 

“You bet we turned ’em down,” said Shanks, 
They’re a passel of idjets.” 

“ Inkovitch, Marx and Ole Johnson are at the head of it,’ suggested Al. 

“Yep. A fine bunch of yappers they be too, the hull three of em. Far’s I’m cun- 
cerned I’d just as lief be here as anywheres, and so would Spuds. He says there wa’n’t 
no kickin’ up a fuss on the Mayflower,” Shanks grinned. “He'll be after me in a 
minute. He’s fryin’ doughnuts, that’s the reason he ain’t missed me yet. If he hadnt 
been so busy at ’em hed been hollerin’ for me long ago.” 

“Doughnuts!” exclaimed Harry. “I wonder if we could work him for some while 
they’re hot?) Think we could, Shanks? What kind of humor is he in?” 

“ Shanks! Shanks, where be you?” came from the galley at that instant, and a moment 
later Spuds’ head appeared at the galley door. “ There you be havin’ a good time, leavin’ 
me to do everything alone! Come right smack down to the galley, Shanks, and look 
after dinner.” 

“I’m comin’,’ and Shanks who had stretched himself at full length upon the sunny 
deck reluctantly arose. “Come along fellers. If you get him talkin’ about his May- 
flower ancestors, and josh him along some, Mr. A. Puddir~ford Spuddington’ll come 
across with the hot doughnuts all right.” 


“and Spuds dressed *em down too. 


CHAPTER II 
A Warninc 


PUDS’S corpulent figure, engulfed in a great apron, was bending over a kettle from 
which, with a long fork, he was transferring deliciously brown, plump doughnits 
to a pan. 

“Good morning Mr. Spuddington,” said Al 
ingratiatingly. “ Harry and I are off watch, 
and we came down for a little visit with you, 
if we won’t be in the way.” 

“Go>d morning, Al-fred. Good morning, 
Hen-nery.” Spuds jooked up, his florid face 
and shiny bald head giving evidence of close 
proximity to the galley range. “You ain’t in 
the way. Set down. I’m always glad to see 
both of you in the galley. You ain't ever in 
the way here.” 

“We just wanted a -ittle chat. There aren’t 
many of the crew a fellow can sit down and 
talk with comfortably. You knew how it is 
yourself, Mr. Spuddington.” As he spoke Al 
sauntered across the galley to the vicinity of 
the doughnut pan, while Spuds eyed him 
suspiciously. 

Spuds discreetly placed the pan of hot 
doughnuts on a table at the opposite side of 
the galley, and as far as possible from his 
visitors, quite evidently with the intention of 
removing temptation from their immediate 
reach. 











“Yes, I know, Al-fred,” said Spuds, adding quickly, as 
Al quite casually extracted a doughnut from the pan and 
began eating it, “Say, them doughnuts is just fried and 
they're greasy Al-fred. They ain’t very good till 
they’ve stood awhile.” 

“Why this is fine, Mr. Spuddington.” Al tossed one 
“ Just try it, Harry and see if you don’t 


vet, 


over to Harry. 
think so.” 


“It sure is fine!” agreed 
Harry, biting into it. “ You 


never made any better, Mr. 
Spuddington.” 

“It’s most dinner 
and I'm afraid it 
spoil your appetites to eat 
hot doughnuts, and they 
ain’t very for the 
digestion when they’re hot,” 
whose con- 


time, 
might 


good 
warned Spuds, 
cern was evidently centered 
rather upon the possible 
shrinkage in quantity of his 
doughnuts than upon ap- 
petites or digestion. 

“O, that’s all right, Mr. 
Spuddington,” Al assured 
as he extracted two more 
from the pan and returning 
to his seat gave Harry one 
of them. “Our appetites 
are warranted not to be 
spoiled and both have 
castiron digestions.” 

al just tellin’ 
because I know how 
likes roast  bear’s 
Spud’s anxiety quite 
evidently relieved by Al’s 
return to his seat. “ Speak- 
in’ of talkin’ with the crew, 
I know how it is. Of course 
I'm different from them 
common fellers. My ancest- 
ors came over in the May- 
flower, and first and last it’s 


we 
was you 
you 
meat.” 
was 


ancestors that counts, now 
ain’t it?” 
“That it is, Mr. Spud- 
dington,” Harry assured between mouthfulls. “ Anybody 


would know you had ancestors just to look at you.” 


6 ¢FINHAT’S what I say now,” admitted Spuds, vastly 

pleased with what he deemed a compliment. “Any- 
body that had ancestors as old as mine, comin’ over in the 
Mayflower, can’t help bein’ better than the common’ run, 
and I admit I looks on myself as better’n folks what didn’t 
have ancestors on the Mayflower, or leastways just as 
far back as that.” 

“Of course you have reason to be proud,” interjected 
Harry. “I'd be proud of myself if I could cook half as 
well as you do, Mr. Spuddington.” 

“Yes, that’s it,’ continued Al. “ That’s the point! 
There isn’t a better cook sails the high seas than you, Mr. 
Spuddington. I never ate any better doughnuts than you 
make. They are remarkably fine, and no one but a re- 
markable man could make such remarkable doughnuts.” 

“Do you think so, now?” Spud’s face beamed satis- 
faction at the compliment. “Thank you _ Al-fred, 
and thank you Hen-nery. The crew sometimes growls at 


my cooking, but you ain’t like them. You're different, 
too. I knowed you was different the first time I ever 


clapped eyes on you two, and I says to myself then, ‘ them 
fellers be fine company. They're more my kind.’ But 
speakin’ of doughnuts, you ought to taste them I makes 
ashore back home, when I has cream to mix ’em with.” 

“These are as good as I want!” enthused Harry. “I 
seldom eat more than one doughnut at a time of the 
ordinary kind, but I've eaten two of these and I could 
eat another one this minute. That’s what I think of your 
doughnuts, Mr. Spuddington.” 

“So could I!” declared Al enthusiastically. 

“Could you? Well now have another,” and Spuds, all 
his batteries of caution and defence broken down, passed 
the pan. 

“Thank you, Mr. Spuddington. I can’t resist them,” 
acknowledged Harry, selecting a large one. 

At that moment Hiram Hodges, the seaman previously 
referred to by Al and Harry as The Sky Pilot, looked into 
the galley. 

* Al, may I see you and Harry a moment on deck? ” he 
asked. 

“We'll be right there,” answered Al. 
Spuddington for the doughnuts.” 

“Yes, thank you ever so much,” said Harry as he and 
Al arose to go. “ We’ve had a pleasant call.” 

“Come some time when I ain’t so busy and we'll have a 


“Thank you Mr. 


good talk,” beamed Spuds as the two young men left him. 

“Td like you to see something, lads. Come aft, we can 
see better there,’ said the Sky Pilot cheerfully as they 
joined him on deck. 


2 ple sailors were gathered at the foremast. Al 
\J and Harry observed that the men ceased talking and 
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are the other nine of the deck crew and 
in all. So when it comes to a show down 
there’ll be ten of them against eight of us, and theyll 
probably be armed. They'll also be primed with rum. 
“You might pass the werd on to Shanks, and all of 
you be on the alert, and go to it and keep your nerve 
when the time comes. The Captain will doubtless take 
immediate measures to head 
them off. I simply warn 
you so that you may know 
who are against us and who 
with us, and be on your 
guard accordingly.” 
“All right, we'll be with 
you,” said Al. 
“You bet 
echoed Harry. 
“Bully for you! I know 
you chaps will give a good 
account of yourselves.” 
“When do you thing the 
show will start?” asked Al. 


“ Against us 
the cooper, ten 


we will!” 


“TI don’t know. They’re 
pretty secret about it. 
Probably not in two or 


three days, and it may be a 
week. I only got drift of 
the plans half an hour ago, 
though I knew something 
was brewing. I overheard 
some of them talking.” 


Eight bells struck and 
the call to dinner. 

“Be natural now,” the 
Sky Pilot warned as they 


dispersed to go to dinner. 
“Don’t let them know that 
you have any hint of what’s 
in the wind. Treat every- 
body as usual.” 


CHAPTER III 
Tue Farervut Tuirtreen 








“My folks 


was always good cooks” 


eyed them suspiciously until they were out of hearing. 

The Sky Pilot was a sturdy, square shouldered, well- 
built man, wearing a short, sandy beard sprinkled with 
gray. There were good natured wrinkles in the corners 
of his eyes, and though the eves themselves were habitually 
smiling and pleasant, their characteristic was a straight- 
forward fearlessness that gave one the impression of 
gentleness of spirit and at the same time physical bravery 
and a bulldog tenacity of purpose. This latter character- 
istic was borne out by a square-set jaw and a thick-set 
sinewy neck. Though he had a pleasant mouth and at- 
tractive smile he was evidently not a man to be trifled 
with. 


E led the lads well aft, and out of hearing of the sail- 
ors forward, and standing at the port rail pointed to 
a nearby iceberg whose polished adamantine surface was 
sparkling with the brilliancy of wonderful emeralds and 


amethysts. ' 


“Look at that,” said he, “and pretend to be interested 
in it while I tell you something. Theres going to be a 
mutiny on board and I’m afraid it will end in bloodshed. 
I depend upon you lads to stand by the officers when the 
thing breaks loose. Every man in the deck crew except 
you lads, Daddy and myself is in the conspiracy, and even 
the cooper has joined them. Marx and Inkovitch, as you 
may are the leaders, and they are desperate 
characters. The others believe they are simply to gain 
possession of the ship for the purpose of forcing the 
Captain to take her home before winter sets in. I’m sure 
it is a piratical scheme, and Marx and Inkovitch intend to 
steal the ship and valuable cargo, and when they have 
the rest of the crew implicated, murder those of us who 
do not take part in the mutiny. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” answered Al with suppressed excitement. 
“ Harry and I knew something was going on, but we didn’t 
know it was so desperate as that.” 

“Tt is,” said the Sky Pilot simply. 

“Shanks and Spuds are not with them,” whispered 


guess, 


Harry. 
“No, I was speaking of the deck crew and of the 
cooper,” continued the Sky Pilot. “Spuds_  won’t 


count for much in a scrimmage, but Shanks is a good 
fighter. I’ve just warned the chief mate and advised him 
to tell the Captain at once, for it is a most serious matter. 
There'll be the Captain, the Mate, the Second Mate, you 
two lads, Shanks, Daddy and myself to defend the ship. 
Spuds is too fat and slow to be of much help, as I said. 


66 ISH and Fiddle- 

sticks!” exclaimed 
Captain Mugford, as_ he 
and Mr. Jones, the mate, 


and Mr. Dugmore, the second mate, seated themselves at 
the dinner table in the cabin of the Sea Lion. “ Pish, I 
Pish and fiddlesticks! You re chicken hearted, Mr. 
Jones! Chicken hearted! Chicken hearted! That’s what 
ails you, sir! You’re chicken hearted!” 

“Tm giving it to you, sir, as Hodges gave it to me 
just now, and I believe it’s as he says,” explained the 
Mate. ‘You must admit, sir, that he is in a position to 
know, and,” Mr. Jones added with a hint of resentment, 
the Sky Pilot of being chicken 


say! 


* nobody 
hearted.” 
“ Pish! 


hearted. 


can accuse 
Pish, sir! Yes he is! All sky pilots are chicken 
But don’t misunderstand me, sir,” the Captain 
hastened to explain. “I don’t mean to say that you're 
afraid to face conditions, or that you’re weak. Far from 
it, sir. Quite the contrary, sir. I believe you are over- 
anxious—over-cautious. Don’t you know, sir, that there 
Was never yet a crew of whalers that didn’t complain 
before they were through with their second summer at 
sea? It’s chronic with them, sir, Chronic! They’re all 
alike! They're all chronic grumblers. I never yet made * 
a voyage, a whaling voyage, sir, without hearing threats 
of trouble. Never! Used to worry me. Found out after 
a time it was all talk. They always settle down, sir, and 
forget their troubles. Pish and fiddlesticks! There'll be 
no mutiny, Mr. Jones.’ 

“Mr. Dugmore and I think it’s worth looking into at 
least, sir,” insisted the Mate. “There'll be no harm in 
getiing at the bottom of it, and if there’s anything to it 
we'll be on the safe side, and if there isn’t itll do no 
harm.” 

“That is quite true, sir. It is my view of the matter 
that it is best to nip it in the bud, so to speak. In other 
words, sir, crack it on the head before it gets up and 
does any harm. That is my firm opinion, sir.” Mr. 
Dugmore caressed his beard affectionately, and spoke 
with dignified precisien. 

“Pish! Pish! Mr. Dugmore, there’s nothing to crack on 
the head! Nothing! Nothing, I say, sir!” 


. 


ey ye MUGFORD passed a well filled plate to 
Mr. Dugmore_as he spoke, and the latter immediately 
turned his undivided attention to the provender. 

“There’s no doubt, sir, that we have two reds in the 
crew, rank anarchists, Inkovitch and Marx,” continued 
Mr. Jones. “I’ve had my eye on those fellows for a good 
while. They’re a pair of cutthroats, and Hodges says 

(Continued on page 23) 
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JA 
farmers 
North- 


HE 
of 
ern New 


York in the 
summer of 1750 
were busy with war- 
like preparation. 
French troops were 
reported making 
ready for an assault 
from Canada along 
Lake Champlain to 
Albany; all was ex- 
citement and unrest 
on the shores of the 
lake. 

One warm even- 
ing in July a group 
of young’ farmers 
were drilling in a 
field under the 
supervision of the 
train-band = captain.- 
It was tiring work, 
this marching about 
and handling the 
heavy wooden staves 
that took the place 
of muskets; now the 
band of a dozen 
young fellows were 
resting and chatting. 

“Well, Pierre,” 
said one of them; “I 
guess you'll be a 
good drummer for 
us. Your years in 
Canada didn’t make 
much of a Britisher 
of you, after all, did 
they?” 

Pierre Lefrenier, 
a lad of fifteen, 
looked up pleased ; two or three of the young men slapped 
him on the back, good-naturedly. “ Pierre’s a good Ameri- 
can!” they cried. The captain who had come from the 
village to train these men looked on grimly. “I’d like him 
better if he hadn’t lived on the wrong side of the border 
so long,” he whispered to the man nearest him. “I tell you 
he’ll never march with the company if I can help it!” 

Pierre did not hear; yet he had noticed the captain’s 
disapproval. Several others had shown their distrust of 
him also, for it did not seem natural that a boy who had 
lived in Canada for ten years, the son of a Canadian 
father, could be a very loyal Yankee. It was barely six 
months ago, after the death of his father, that Pierre 
Lafrenier and his widowed mother had returned to the 
farm in Northern New York owned by his grandmother. 
Some of the neighbors could not forget that the boy’s 
father was a French Canadian, and that he had lived ten 
years across the border among those who were now their 
enemies. 

It was growing dusk, and the captain was about to give 
orders for their disbanding, when suddenly there filed 
out of a path leading through the forest northward to 
the St, Lawrence River, a band of forty or fifty men lead- 
ing their horses; each carried a rifle. Evidently their 
scouts had warned them of the presence of the drill-band, 
and their guns covered the dozen farmers. 

“Throw up your hands, quick,” shouted the man who 
seemed their leader. “Don’t move!” 


IERRE and his companions held up their hands, and 
did not speak. The leader of the newcomers wore the 
uniform of a British officer, the men with him looked like 
Canadian hunters and trappers, or coureurs de bois, as they 
were called at home; with them were a half-dozen Indians. 
“Curse you fellows for being here!” exclaimed the 
officer. “Tl have to leave men to guard you. Antoine, 
I leave you in charge with five men. Keep these fellows 
under guard—shoot the first one making trouble.” He 
turned to the prisoners. “You hear what I said; it will 
he obeyed—don’t dare to move. Remember!” Then to 
his men; “Come on; there’s no time to waste!” 

They followed after him in the gathering dusk, lead- 
ing their horses; through the rough ground a half mile 
further on, lay a road where they could ride gain. This 
road circled around to the village which if there had been 
a direct path would not have been more than three miles 
away. To Pierre it all seemed like a nightmare. 

Antoine, the swarthy trapper left in charge, ordered 
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There filed out of a path a band of men leading their horses 


two of his men to search the farmers and then tie their 
hands and feet. Quickly the work was done, and then 
the Canadians sat together talking in French, leaving two 
to stand guard over the prisoners. Pierre was left lying 
on the ground near where they were now talking; this 
together with his knowledge of French enabled him to 
catch a little of what Antoine and his companions were 
saying, 

“Must we wait long with these fellows?” asked one 
of the trappers. 

“Tt will take an hour or more for our men to encircle 
the village,” said Antoine; “and that must be done before 
the attack is made. We can’t leave here till we hear the 
first shot.” 

“ And we must lose it all! Well, they ought to give us 
a better chance when .’ Here he dropped his voice 
and the boy could catch no more. 





HILE Pierre’s ears were busy his fingers had not 

been idle. With the patience and skill born of his 
training in the northern woods he worked at the knots 
that bound him, and at last succeeded in untying them. 
The edge of the forest was not more than fifteen feet 
from where he lay. It required only two springs to carry 
him to the shadows of the underbrush. 

His leap was quick, but the sentinels’ sharp eyes saw 
the boy’s first movement. They did not wish to fire 
unless it was absolutely necessary, but as he crashed into 
the bushes the knife of one guard—which he wore in his 
belt and could throw as skillfully as an Indian throws his 
tomahawk—glanced through the air cutting a twig close to 
the boy’s cheek. Pierre made two other long leaps, 
then crouched down and feeling along the ground, found 
a heavy stick; this he flung crashing into the bushes at 
one side. 

Both the sentinels sprang after him. But it was dark 
under the evergreens, and as they, misled by the sound 
of the stick he had thrown, plunged a few yards to one 
side, the boy rose and moved quietly on in the darkness— 
his moccasins making as little noise as do the furry feet 
of a panther creeping to a deer. Even a panther some- 
times stirs a twig that rustles a dead leaf; and this 
happened now. The ears of the trappers caught the slight 
sound, and fearing their prisoner was escaping, both fired. 
Thanks to the darkness the bullets went astray, but one 
came so close to the boy’s head that the concussion almost 
stunned him, 

“Have you got him?” cried Antoine from the open. 
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“ Do 
help 

“No, we need no 
help!” shouted back 
one of the sentries. 


you want 


9” 


“We'll have him 
alive or dead.” 
[TERRE _ smiled 
grimly to him- 
self these fellows 
should learn he was 
no farmer‘s boy, but 
one trained in the 
woodsmen’s craft! 


He leaped forward 
running like a deer. 
The Canadians 
sprang after him 
not twenty yards 
behind. The forest 
creatures that fill 
the woods at night 
— flying squirrels 
and sable and foxes 
—scrambled out of 
the way, and 
crouched down, won- 
dering, as they went 
crashing by. 

They were not 
unequally matched; 
all were _ trained 
woodsmen, and while 
the scouts had the 
advantage |in 
strength, Pierre was 
the more agile. His 
smaller size was also 
an advantage; the 
low-growing 
branches of trees did 
not trouble him as 
they did the talter men who several times measured their 
length upon the ground. 

They kept on for what seemed a long time to boy and 
men plunging through the underbrush; but which was 
probably not more than a quarter of an hour. By that 
time Pierre felt his strength fast going. He was breath- 
ing painfully, and had to slacken his pace. His feet 
began to sink into the moss making his running still more 
difficult. He found he was now in the midst of a small 
tamarack swamp, and got a glimpse of a pond to one side. 
Making a last effort, he clambored upon some logs, ran 
to the pond, waded in where the water was three or four 
feet deep, and lay down, just holding his mouth above 
the surface. A moment later the Canadians came crash- 
ing along. He heard their low comments, 

“Where did he go? Hello, here’s water! He may be 
here—or climbed a tree! Perhaps he went on,—running 
over this moss makes no sound!” 

The two trappers looked about hurriedly; once they lit 
a dead tamarack bough and held it over the pond; but 
the boy’s chin and mouth among the floating logs was 
so small an object they did not notice it. While looking 
about they heard a noise in the woods beyond the pond, 
and hurrying around the water ran off to follow it. 

Pierre listened to their retreating footsteps, then crawled 
out of his unpleasant hiding-place, and hurried. away, 
going in what he thought was the direction of the village; 
thanks to his wood-training, he was at home in the forest 
and did not often mistake his way. He had caught his 
breath, and now a run of ten minutes brought him to 
the edge of the woods; across the fields he made out the 
spire of the village church about three miles away. He 
expected the attack would be made in less than an hour. 


HERE was a wide stretch across the fields before 
a road would be reached. He started running 
rapidly over the uneven pasture-land; soon he came to 
the road that led to the village two or more miles away. 
There was small danger of being overtaken by the Cana- 
dians; but there was a chance of his being seen by senti- 
nels that the raiders might station on the roads leading 
to the village. Now he could not run faster than a slow 
trot, and was panting painfully. However he plodded on, 
He was still a mile from the village, hurrying along in 
the star-lit, night, when suddenly a voice from the side 
of the road broke the stillness. 
“Halt! halt! Who are you!” A man on horseback 
moved from the bushes into the center of the road and 
(Continued on page 19) 













OWARD the end of the 
governorship of Sir Henry 
Morgan, a man named 


Isaac Tooke, a buccaneer, 
was brought 
ashore in Jamaica 
shaking with a 
calenture, and 
fever of the 
brain. They would 
have hanged him 
at once, ailing 
and all as he was 
(for although 
Morgan had been 
the cruelest of 
all the  bucca- 
neers, when he be- 
came governor he 
‘was much harder 
on them than an 
honest man would 
have been), had 
it not been for the fact that he brought news of the tak- 
ing off of Thundering Billy Blue, the man above all 
others Morgan wanted to get his hands on. So they 
nursed Tooke back to health, and he lived to become a 
credit to the community; serving as a horrible example 
to all boys who wanted to run away to sea and lead the 
wild, riotous life of the Brethren of the Coast. 

Now the manner of Thundering Billy’s taking off was 
as grim a piece of business as ever téok place on the 
Spanish Main, where grim happenings were as common 
aS sparrows on a country road. There were some that 
professed not to believe Tooke’s story, and that called 
him a liar; but those that knew best the ways of sailor- 
men and the sea, said there was no doubt about the story’s 
being true; for if ever a man deserved eternal torment it 
was Thundering Billy, and Davy Jones had paid him out 
according to his deserts. 

You must understand here that Davy Jones stands in 
the same relationship to sailormen as the Accuser of the 
Brethren does to landsmen—that is to say, he is the 
Lucifer of the salt sea, and the ultimate port of all sin- 
ful sailors. Understanding this, we shall let old Tooke tell 
the story he told to the authorities in Jamaica, and which 
he always told afterward, with an air of relish and truth- 
fulness, to any who would listen to him. 
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I shipped with Rilly Blue in the 
year of 1682 


SHIPPED with Billy Blue (he would say, taking the 

long clay pipe from his mouth) in the year of 1682. 
Hispaniola was where Billy careened his vessel and buried 
his loot, although sometimes he shifted 
to Tortuga. The rest of the time he kept 
the seas, except when he was murder- 
ing, and pillaging, and spreading 
terror and destruction along the 
coast of Honduras or Venezuela, or 
maybe the south side of Cuba. He 
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In the middle of his raving who should step out 
but the little man in admiral’s clothes 
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was wanted on every hand even in those days. The French 
would have liked to have had the hanging of him, and so 
would the English, for he preyed upon all without favor; 
and as for the Spaniards—if the Spaniards had ever laid 
hands upon him they would not have left a bone of him 
for the fowls of the air to pick. Billy knew all this, and 
for that reason showed mercy to none. Hated he was, 
from one end of the Americas to the other—ay, and 
feared too. And with good cause, I trow. 

Billy Blue was the sort of man you would be feared 
to look twice at. A thundering great villain he was, 
burned the color of mahogany by the sun, his little blue 
eyes looking colorless in his black face. Whiskered he 
was too, like the tail of a horse, and would spend half 
the morning curling them, and then loop them up behind 
his ears with bits of bright ribbon. He had a gallows 
tattooed upon his chest, and one on the back of each hand; 
and whenever he came ashore he'd renew the color of 
his trousers by sousing them in bullock’s blood. He had 
a broad leathern belt about him stuck full of pistols, and 
a tremenduous cutlass by his side, and heavy gold ear- 
rings hanging from his ears, and a way with him, sharp 
and fearful, like a crack of thunder overhead. When he 
was in a tantrum (and then God defend those that came 
anigh him) he chewed glass till the blood ran upon his 
beard; and when he went to scuttle a ship he blacked his 
face with soot and stuck burning slow matches beneath 
his hat to give him a more terrifying appearance. Such 
was Thundering Billy Blue the Buccaneer. 

It was a blessed dispensation for the people who traded 
upon those southern seas, or dwelled anxiously upon the 
coasts, when Thundering Billy was made off with—and 
the manner of it was this. 


_ BLUE, and I along of him, left the island of 
Hispaniola bound for Maracaibo, on a fine Novem- 
ber day in the ship, The Golden Calf. I was a gun-layer, 
Billy was the Master. Seventy-five miles out what did 
we see but a Spanish galleon, under all sail, bound east, 
and loaded, as we thought, with bar gold and Spanish 
pieces of eight. Up went the helm, and after her went 
we. The Spaniard fled like a rabbit before us, leaping 
sometimes like a stag, and sometimes burrowing into the 
bursting seas as if she would like to hide behind them. 
But she never had a chance, her with her lofty fore and 
aft castles and all, and we overhauled her hand over hand. 
Then we laid her aboard, and the guns banged, and the 
cutlasses came rasping out of their sheaths, and you’d 
sneeze with the sting of the powder in your nose. Up we 
went over her side, then, using the open gun ports to 
climb by, and cleared her decks with a rush. There was, 
maybe, a score of Spanish soldiers left alive upon the 
deck, and these fought to the last. 
But Thundering Billy cut them 
down like so many cattle until there 
was but one left alive, and he lying 
/ on the deck, sorely wounded. An 
old man he was, with snowy hair 
and whiskers, and venerable and 
good looking, like a churchman. 
Well, when the old man saw how 
things stood he raised his head and 
asked Billy, for the love of Heaven, 
to give him a drink of cold water. 

At that Billy burst out in his 
hoarse, roaring laugh, and swore a 
great oath that he’d give him better 
than water. Then he filled a pan- 
nikin with rum out of a bottle he 
kept always by him, and set fire to 
it, and offered the old man the burn- 
ing spirits when he knew the poor 
creature’s throat ached for a drop 
of fresh, cool water. And when the 
man put the rum away from him, 
and again asked for water, Billy 
guffawed louder than ever. Then 
the Spaniard, at his last gasp, 
raised himself dn one arm and laid 
his dying curse on Thundering Billy 
—cursed him with the most horrible 
and heart shaking curses, from that 
time forward for all ages, and all 
that should come after him to bear 
his name. 

“Rum!” he finished, in a terrible 
voice. “I ask for water, and you 
give me rum—burning rum! So be 
it. Rum began your downfall, and 
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rum shall be its black end! For the day will come when 
you will sell your most precious possession for rum, and 
condemn your vile soul to torments everlasting. I, who 
am on the brink of eternity, foresee your end and tremble 
at its frightfulness!” 


ITH that the old man clapped both hands to his 

throat and fell back dead upon the deck. But 
Billy, nothing daunted, picked him up and heaved him 
over the side, and after him all the Spaniards that re- 
mained on the ship—wounded, and living, and dead. That 
was Billy’s way ever. When the fight was over Billy al- 
ways collected all the unfortunates he had captured, 
wound his tremendous arms about them and pitched them 
over the side, and then looked over after them, shaking 
with merriment, to see the size of the splash they made. 
Oh, a rare bird was Billy Blue! 

Well, he sacked and scuttled the Spanish ship (disap- 
pointed to find her laden with nothing very valuable) and 
bore away again for Maracaibo. But it was not to be. 
A curse had been laid upon Thundering Billy and we 
began to see the fruits of it immediately. Before night- 
fall two men-o’-war sighted us and gave chase, and drove 
us to the east’ard. All 
that night they hung on, 
and all the next day, and 
the next night as well; 
but on the third day they 
gave up and stood away 
to the nor’ard. At night- 
fall Billy gave orders to 
put the ship about and 
beat back the way we 
had come; but before his 
orders could be carried 
out the wind died and we 
lay becalmed on the face 
of the sea. 


















I have hardly 
the courage to re- 
call those days 4 
even now. Day _) 
after day, and 
night after night, 
for weeks, there 


was not enough wind to 
flutter a pennant or lift 
the soft hair on the head 
of a girl. There we lay 
as if rooted to the floor 


of the ocean. The sun = Oh! A rare bird 
melted the pitch in the a was Billy Blue! 


decks by day, and by a) 

night the moon whitened 

the masts and herded the shadows behind the sails, and 
looked so near and so big we were feared to look at her. 
And always the water about us kept heaving in long, 
greasy folds, horrible to see. 

Our provisions began to get low and our fresh water 
to give out; but what was worse for Thundering Billy, 
he had drunk the last of his rum and was on the verge 
of madness in consequence. No man dared go anigh him, 
and we fled at the sound of his footstep. All day long 
we could hear him in his cabin roaring with rage, and 
smashing things left and right like a bull in a china-shop. 
Sometimes he came upon the poop and stamped up and 
down like a lunatic with his ear-rings jangling like little 
bells. Or he would stand still, driving a great ugly dirk 
into the fife-rail, and drawing it out again with his teeth, 
stopping over and again to shake his head at the blinding 
sun as if he could have knifed it to the heart. 


A’ last one day he staggered up on the poop, his eyes 
wild in his head, and his mouth open, and his lips 
black and swollen with his burning, consuming thirst. 

“Rum!” says he, hoarsely, leaning against the fife-rail, 
and passing his forefinger between his collar and his 
throat—“ Rum! A drink of rum, and may Davy Jones 
fly away with my carcass!” And then he shook his big 
red fists at the blazing sun, and glowered at the high, 
pitiless brassy sky, and the blinding, dancing, glittering 
sea. 

* Ahem!” says a voice at his elbow. 

Billy whips round on the instant, and was amazed to 
see a little, old, sea-faring man, in the blue and gold of 
a proper admiral, standing by his side. 

“Who in thunder invited you aboard?” roars Billy. 

Then he got a good look at the little man and a sort 
of cold grue came over him in spite of the heat of the 
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sun. That little man was not the sort whose company 
you'd like. I saw him that day myself, and once after- 
ward, so I can describe him very well. He was little and 
dry and shrivelled, with a rimey, clammy look to him as 
if he had heen pickled in the salt sea since the morning of 
the world. He had a great brass-bound hat upon his 
head, and a pigtail hanging down his back wrapped in 
the skin of an eel. He had long, claw-like hands that 
made flickering and furtive motions towards Thundering 
Billy’s beard, and a thin, sharp pointed face, wrinkled 
with a thousand wrinkles, and a mouth that was drawn 
between a sneer and a snarl. But his eyes was the most 
terrible part of him. Dull they were, and dead, and filmed 
over like a fish’s—no not like that either, but like a dead 
man’s, as I have often seen; lustreless and lifeless, and 
without hope, or love, or goodness. 

“Who the deuce are you? ’ asks Billy, in a quieter tone. 

The little man waved an arm toward the sea, and then 
pointed to the four points of the compass. 

*T own all that,” said he. “I am the lord of all this 
part of the world. This is my domain: all the blue sea, 
and everything under the sea, and some of the ships upon 
it, and—ha, ha, ha!—a good many of the sailor-folk in 
them, but I heard you mention rum,” says the little man. 

“You did!” roars Billy, his courage and his thirst 
coming back upon him at the mention of the liquor. 
“You did. And if you have any—” 

“What would you be willing to pay for it?” asks the 
little man. 

It was not Thundering Billy’s way to pay for anything, 
and he was about to say so, when he took another look 
at the little man, and changed his mind. 

“Gold!” answers Billy. “ Beautiful yellow gold as 
men have shed their blood for.” 

“No gold for me,” says the little man. “My place is 
overstocked with it now. Something more valuable than 
gold, Billy Blue, or no rum for you ever again.” 

“You have my name very pat,” exclaims Billy in sur- 
prise. Then he adds: “There is nothing more valuable 
than yellow gold, and if you think to fool with me, Thun- 
dering Billy Blue—!” and he whips out his dirk and 
balances it in the palm of his hand. 


UT the little man only smiled—or sneered, I can’t 
say which—and held up one hand, which glistened with 
patches of white, like salt. 
“Would you give your life for rum?” says he. 
“T would!” booms Billy, 


TerMorrer’s Plenty Time 





Va ‘ IS’N’ Robertson Crusoe 
Jones— 
| j Ah’s sumpin ter aks 
yo’ *bout— 
When yo’ goner shake yose’f, 
An’ clean ’at hen-house out? 
Does yo’ fink all 
yo’ has ter do 
Is eat, an’ sleep, 
an’ play? 
Well, Ah’ll havter 
get er doc- 
tor, 

Ef yo’ ’magin’s 
that-a-way. 
Kase mah _ min’ 

tells me, 
Missis Jones, 
*At lil boy ob 
your n, 
Is got er lot ob 
fings ter do, 
Jus’ es_ sho’s 
yo’ born. 
Wha’s_ ’at 
you’s mum- 
lin’? 

















He! 


*At hen-house slipped yo’ min’, 
But yer reckon, long’s it mus’ be did, 
Termorrer’s plenty time! 


II 

“H’m! So ’at’s what yo’s aimin’ ter be, 
Er ‘ putter off,’ hey, son? 

What jus’ pos’pons mos’ eberything, 
An’ don’ git noffin’ done. 

A membah in good standin’ 
Ob de ‘Han’s in yo’ pocket club,’ 

What puts off ’til termorrer, 
Eberyfing but eatin’ grub. 

Laws! You’s eben got de pass-word 
Wha’ dem folkses say— 

‘Ah kin allus do termorrer, 
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“ Ah, but your soul?” whispers the little man. 

At that Billy threw back his head and roared with 
laughing. “My soul!” he shouted. “Ha, ha, ha! I 
doubt if I have one!” 

“T doubt it myself,’ says the little man; “but I’m 
curious to find out.” 

“My soul!” repeated Billy, wagging his head so that 
the jangling ear-rings flipped forward and struck him on 
the cheeks. “Ha, ha! For a cask of rum Id let Davy 


Jones fly away with my soul this instant—with fifty of 
’em if I had ’em!” = 

“Done!” exclaims the little man, rubbing his hands to- 
Good enow. 


gether, and again, “ Done! But see here. 





At last plunged 
into the sea 

Fair is fair, Billy. You’ve always been a good friend to 
me, and kept my locker well supplied, you have, Billy 
Blue. I’m a man remembers a friend, I am. Now I'll tell 
you something and give you a warning. I won’t collect 
my half of the bargain at once, as I could—that’ll keep 
for a while longer; but this I'll tell you: don’t you ever 


What Ah orter do terday.’ 

Well, ’fore yo’s er full fledged membah 
Ob ’at ar Coterie, 

Ah wants yo’ ter study de By-Laws, 
As ’terpreted by Me. 


III 
“We'll ’magin’ we’s got de book in ah han’s, 
An’ it’s open at page one. 
Laws! De Preserdent’s name is ‘ Ah Don’ Car’,’ 
An’ he neber gits noffin done. 
Kase he’s got yars befo’ him, 
At leas’ ’at’s what he says, 
An’ only sees de termorrers, 
Cause hes life ain got no terdays. 
Hes bank ercount is noffin, 
Multerplied by naught, 
An’ de clo’s he wears, an’ de grub he eats, 
Oder folkses bought. 
But hes car’lessness, an’ shif lessness, 
Ermounts ter quite er lot, 
*At’s how Mister Ah Don’ Car’ 
Com’ ter by de name he’s got. 
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get the island of Tranto under your lee, Billy, or I'll col- 
lect my half of the bargain on the spot. Now mind! For 
you the name of the island of Tranto is death.” 

“See here!” thunders Billy, “I don’t know who you 
are, or where the island of Tranto is. But I won’t be 
warned off any blooming island of the sea by you or any- 
one under Heaven! Stow that guff, and deliver the rum 
you talked of, or I'll slit your gullet like a—!” 

“You'll have the rum,” interrupts the little man, “ im- 
mediately after I leave the ship—if you behave.” 

At that Billy put up his knife and began to lick his 
lips. Then he turned to the stranger again. 

“Well,” says he, “if you say so, I'll not let a peep 


out of me till the liquor comes. Only let it be soon! And 
by the way, what might I call you?” 
“ What might you call me?” says the little man. “ Well, 


you might call me Davy.” 

“Davy? Davy what?” booms Billy. 

But the little man had disappeared into air (or so it 
seemed) and there was a cask of rum knocking against 
the side of the ship. I’ll never pretend to say where it 
came from, but there it was; and Billy had it aboard in a 
twinkling. 


ELL, a main time he had that night. He roared 

and danced and sang, and capered like a bear round 
and round his cabin, and three times set it afire. Threc 
times he did it, and each time broke us out of our sleep 
to come aft and put the blaze out. And each time when 
we had done so, he drove us out of the cabin and along 
the decks with a bared cutlass in his nand, shouting and 
leaping in hilarious, drunken mirth. 

With the next morning came a wind, freshening as the 
light grew, and by high noon of the day we were tearing 
to the westward like a dun deer, the wind humming and 
singing in the rigging, the sails bellied out as stiff as iron, 
and the decks and masts dripping with the flying, spark- 
ling spray. 

For three days that kept up, and we sang and danced 
with the joy of life. On the fourth day the wind abated 
and a fog came down—a grey, choking mass that dripped 
like a dirty rag. For two days more we ran through 
that fog, making a good deal of leeway, and not having 
a very clear idea of where we were. But toward the eve- 
ning of the third day of fog the lookout heard the sound 
of breakers. Directly afterwards the fog rolled off, and 
there was a little island under our lee. A small island 

(Continued on page 30) 
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IV 
“De Tresherers called 
Ernuff,’ 
An’ de Scratcherteries name 
Is ‘ Mister Chuck Er Awful Bluff, 
An’ dey all plays de ‘ put off’ game. 
Shucks! Dars noffin to de By-Laws 
Ob dat er Coterie, 
What'll eber bring yo’ anywhar, 
Ez far ez Ah kin see, 
Dey’s filled wif stuff ’bout 
How ter shirk de tasks yo’ has 
ter do 
An’ anybody what’s got sense, 
’uld shirk at ol’ club too. 

So we'll jus’ burn ’at rule book, 
An’ low are tho’ts ter stray, 
To de By-Laws ob er nodder club 
What’s run er senserble way. 


**Ats Good 


Vv 
“Dis club is ’titled, ‘Git Thar,’ 
An’ de membahs what it’s got 
Is knowed fruout de worl 
As ‘Bruder Johnny on de Spot.’ 
Dey bank ercount is large ernuff 
Ter choke er Elerfunt, 
An’ dey kin pay fer all dey gits, 
Wifout er wimper er grunt. 
Kase dey keeps at dey different tasks, 
Until dey sees ’em fru, 
An’ yo’ neber hears dem sayin’, 
‘A Shucks! Termorrer’ll do!’ 
Kase—‘ terday was termorrer, 
yesterday,’ 
’At’s what dey motto is, 
So do what you’ has got 
ter do—terday— 
Dat’s de only ter- 
morrer dey is.” 
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extends a rugged offshoot, or rather outcropping 
of the Green Mountains; a straggler that has left 
the main column’s line of march and run over to 
the Eastward where for some distance it parallels the 


I: one of the Southern counties of Vermont there 


Connecticut. This abrupt and robust rover has brought 
with him something of the character of the more remote 
North and imported grandeur and wildness to the very 
doors of the farmers on the river banks. 

Along its ridges the panther sometimes steals down 
from the higher mountains, the deer find it their safe high- 
way, and its bristling slopes and rocky caverns are the 
home of the hedgehog and rattlesnake. Here the panting 
fox discovers a refuge from the pursuing hounds and in 
the hemlock thickets the wary grouse finds a safe retreat 
for herself and her brood. At the sound of the farmer’s 
dinner horn from the meadows far below, the gray squirrel 
barks his disapproval, and to the whistle of the night 
freight train across the river the raccoon sends his quaver- 
ing response. 

At its northern extremity Skitchewaug emerges from 
the hilly farming country like a huge mole, shouldering 
away the loose soil and rocks, lifting itself above the 
lesser hills and exposing its bold, precipitous sides. At 
its southern end it dives suddenly into the earth again, 
as if its mission above the surface had been accomplished. 

Its abruptness gives it the dignity of a mountain, which, 
in a rugged country and with Ascutney and its imposing 
fellows in the distance, it might not otherwise claim. It 
has no national reputation, it is not high enough to be 
honored with a signal station; but there is more game 
in its forests than the hunter will even catch sight of; 
more secrets in its rocky bosom than the geologist will 
ever unlock; and more glorious views from its summits 
and picturesque scenes in its gorges than will ever be 
described or put upon canvas. What it lacks in altitude 
it more than makes up in length and he who follows 
along its back bone, scrambling, as it were, from vertebra 
to vertebra, will need no further exercise in mountain 
climbing. 


O every lover of nature there is some locality dearer 
than all others because of his long association and 
close familiarity with it; his acquaintance with the very 
rocks and trees amounts to personal friendship. The 
modest little hamlet of Selborne would be naught to us 
if Gilbert White had not loved it so well and studied 








the minutest details of its natural history with such 
affectionate zeal. Who would be aware of the exis- 
tence of Walden Pond if Henry D. Thoreau had 
not built his cabin on its shores? This definite and 
enduring love of locality has rescued from oblivion 
and invested with a subtle charm even commonplace 
surroundings and it is not so much a dearth of 
material as a lack of close and fond observation that 
renders many a spot seemingly devoid of interest. 
Why, then, should not this comparatively insignificant 
mountain be our theme? There is but one Skitche- 
waug and some one should be its prophet! 

Skitchewaug! The very name is freighted with in- 
terest and carries with it a suggestion of wampum 
and flint arrowheads. Its exact meaning is “ Place 
for salmon.” Strange name for a mountain, one 
would say: but centuries ago, when salmon were 
as plentiful in the Connecticut river as minnows are 
to-day, the Indians used to spear them in the still, 
shallow water opposite the mountain while the fish 
were resting previous to their ascent of the rapids 
above. The salmon and the Indians are gone; but 
the impressive name remains to mark the spot. There 
is something so potent and poetic in these names 
imposed by a people long since extinct that even 
this age of change and progress cannot efface them. 
“Their memory liveth on your hills. 

Their baptism on your shore! 

Your ever-rolling rivers speak 

Their dialect of yore.” 


HE railroad surveyor drives his stakes where the 

Indian planted his lodge-poles; the iron horse tears 
through the pass where the red man’s trail once lay; 
but the rivers and the valleys and the mountains still 
murmur and echo the names which the Indians gave them 
long ago. 

Skitchewaug! “ place for salmon”! and a glorious place 
it must have been! On the broad bosom of “ Quon-nee- 
tuc-quock,” as the Indians called it, danced many a birch 
bark canoe and under the shadow of the mountain rose 
the smoke from many a wigwam. Dams, sawdust and 
sludge-acid have exterminated the salmon and civilization 
has annihilated the Indian; but the name—thank God— 
remains, wild, gamy and aboriginal! 

The region round about Skitchewaug is rich in Indian 
annals and Colonial history. Near the Southern abut- 
ment of the mountain the Black river (Kas-kact-cha-wok) 
joins its waters with those of the Connecticut and along 
the banks of the stream lay the Indian trail which led 
up into the Green Mountains and Canada. 

Over this trail many captives taken from the scattered 
settlements in the “ New Hampshire Grants ” were hurried 
on journeys from which they never returned. It was sub- 
stantially along the line of this old Indian trail that the 
British, in 1758, under the command of General Amherst, 
constructed that military thoroughfare known as the Crown 
Point Road. In October of that year Col. John Stark 
completed that portion of it lying west of Skitche- 
waug and traces of it may still be seen there. 
Between the East side of the mountain and the 
river, on what is now a_ peaceful 
and well-tilled farm, an engagement 
took place between a band of Indians 
with six white captives and a party 
of pursuers who had overtaken them 
here. As the result of the battle 
is not commented upon in the 
records, we are led to in- 
fer that the Indians had 
the best of it and retained 
the spoils of war. , 

In revolutionary times 
the fires of patriotism 
burned brightly among 
the hills of Vermont, and 
Toryism, however mild in 
form, received scant 
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courtesy. Among the cliffs on the East side of 
Skitchewaug is a cavern known as the “ Tory’s Cave” 
where certain adherents of Royalty sought safety and 
seclusion until the ruffled feelings of their neighbors 
should be smoothed once more. 


UT it is the Skitchewaug of to-day rather than 

of the past that has most interest for us, and it 
does not detract from its charm that one’s scalp is 
safe there now and that there cannot be even a 
political row where everybody votes the Republican 
ticket. Some elements of danger still exist, it is true, 
for not many years ago a lusty panther—whose mate 
may be there still—waxed fat on the sheep and calves 
from the farms nearby and screamed at night upon the 
mountain, so that the small game increased prodigiously 
that season through the scarcity of youthful hunters. The 
stuffed body of the gigantic cat now ornaments the ball- 
room of a little hotel in that vicinity, where it is proudly 
exhibited as one of the products of the country. Another 
“Catamount Tavern” such as Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain Boys used to frequent. 

There are rattlesnakes, too, plenty of them, to be found 
on Skitchewaug notwithstanding the fact that the State 
offers a bounty on them of $1.00 per head—or tail—I 
forget which. They are occasionally seen on the wagon 
road skirting the mountain, whither they come to warm 
themselves in the dust, and the hunter who scrambles 
over the loose rocks at the foot of the Eastern cliffs 
is apt to come upon them even as late as October, if the 
days are warm. They possess the Vermont characteristic 
of being willing to make short acquaintance on short notice, 
but their vicious note of warning and offensive odor when 
aroused generally accelerates the retreat of the intruder 
for they are held in wholesome respect by those who best 
know their habits~and capabilities. 


FN penta the most attractive features of Skitchewaug 
are the old wood roads which climb its sides with 
many twists and curves or follow the terraces which lie 
one above another on its slopes. Time’s fingers have so 
effaced or softened the marks of man’s agency in making 
these roads that they now seem a part of the original 
forest plan. They lure one on and on and there is a 
delightful uncertainty as to where they will lead and what 
one may happen upon while following them. The goal 
that the eye visited disappears on a nearer approach and 
another appears further on. Finally this woodland high- 
way becomes less and less distinct and ultimately loses 
itself among the tree trunks and underbrush. 

It feels good to the feet of the traveller, for after 
slipping over rocks and digging one’s toes into the forest 
mould the mere sensation of putting the sole of the foot 
on level ground is a real satisfaction. 

Along the vista of this green-arched aisle one may be 

(Continued on page 31) 
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before the 

Uganda Troop had re- 

turned from Kilindini. 

There had followed a long 
interval of steady work at school. 
Then had come the all-important 
test week, and after it a period 
of suspense awaiting results. 
They had arrived at last, entail- 
ing much jubilation. For the 
whole Uganda Troop had passed 
their college entrance examina- 
tions. 

“Now all we’ve got to arrange 
is that we travel to England to- 
gether,” said Bradley Marshall 
who in due course, would be going 
on to his American home. 


Ix months 


“Oh, that’s easy,” replied 
Meade, who was chatting with 
him in the Council Room, where 


the others were now about due for 
a meeting. “What bothers me is 
Arthur.” 

“Yeh,” agreed Bradley, 
gloomily, “ it’s tough.” 

For during the last four months 
Smith’s father had lost heavily, 
and his financial position now 
forced him to alter his plans for 
his son. For the present at least 
the boy would have to remain in 
Uganda, while the other scouts 
departed to the universities of 
their native lands. 

“Don’t see what we can do about it, though,’ went 
on Meade, frowning. “The old man would be just tear- 
ing mad, if we offered to raise the money. Well, here 
they are!” 

A hubbub of voices announced the others’ advent. They 
were all talking together as they entered the room. The 
meeting had been called to arrange for the last safari. 
Proposals were now in order. Where would they like 
to go? 

“T vote we go back to see the old chief at Lake Chioga,” 
said someone. “The chap, you know, whose people Terry 
cured of fever. He asked us to.” ; 

The matter was put to the vote, and easily carried. 

“We've got to take M’Teke to interpret, you know,” 
Meade told them. 

“Oh! rather,’ came the chorus. 
share the pleasures of the last trip. 


a SS 


Meade a 


‘Their old guide must 


| two weeks’ time accordingly they set out for the 
flats. Heavy rains had recently ploughed the once 
hard-baked crust of the road, and the going was un- 
usually heavy. 

“Gee! I’d just as soon try to swim in molasses,” said 
Bradley Marshall after his horse for the hundredth time 
had plunged a hoof in a mud-hole. 

But even as they progressed, the road dried out before 
them. The scorching sun sucked up the moisture, and 
they had to camp at night on ground from which a 
purplish opaque mist rose, completely shrouding them. 
They huddled over their camp fires to keep out the damp, 
while Terry, in his element again, persistently proferred 
quinine. 

“You'll get malaria from the fog, if you don’t take 
it,” he threatened. 

And loath to spoil the last safari by sickness, they swal- 
lowed the draught, pulled wry faces. They began to 
regret their choice of this particular trip. 

“Might just as well have gone somewhere decent,” 
said Marshall. “This is such dull country, anyway.” 

“Well it’s too late now,” said Meade. “ Must make the 
best of it. I hope the old chief at least will remember 
us.” 

“Wouldn't it be a sweet surprise if he didn’t know who 
we were!” 

Meade laughed. 

“Don’t worry,” 
duce us.” 

It was on the sixth day out that they sighted the clump 
of trees, behind which lay the little village. 

“Better ride in quietly,’ Meade ordered his Troop who 
were all for dashing Wild-West fashion into the street. 
“Got to make sure he knows we’re friends.” 

They rounded the trees at a trot, halting abruptly at 
the sight and sounds which now met them. The whole 
tribe seemed to be assembled in the open, and, as the 
first scout swept into view, there arose a din in which 
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ried, half dragged, the man from the hut. 
human voices strove valiantly to drown the noise of drums. 
Ear-splitting yells rent the air, and waving black arms 
beat it. 

“ Hully mackerel!” cried Marshall. 
all here. But why?” 

“Let’s dismount, and see what’s doing,” said Terry, 
eagerly. 

At an assenting nod from Meade, the Troop alighted. 


“The gang’s sure 


HAT the reception was in their honor, was soon evi- 

dent. For now the chief advanced, his black face 
wreathed in smiles. He salaamed. And while they re- 
turned him bow for bow, M’Teke interpreted. 

“Hunter see us from wood,” he explained presently. 
“ Run to tell we come.” 

“Some runner,” Reed forestalled Marshall’s American 
comment, “ I'll tell the world.” 

Soon they were escorted by the admiring throng 
of natives to the chief’s hut, where his wives had already 
prepared a meal. And while they devoured maize cakes 
and eggs washed down by goat’s milk, the old native 
watched them—they thought, anxiously. As soon as they 
had finished, he turned solemnly to M’Teke, and launched 
into a tale, at which their guide’s black eyes grew 
round. 

“ What’s up?” asked Meade, as he ended. 

“White man captured by bad men,” M‘Teke told him. 

Bit by bit they drew out the details of the story. It 
seemed that this very morning a band of natives from 
a village ten miles to the East had passed leading a white 
man prisoner. They had manacled his hands with a 
heavy reed rope. His feet were bare, his head bleeding. 
From the description the chief gave of his clothes, the 
scouts concluded he was a hunter on safari. But of how 
he had come to his present plight, there was no evidence. 
Their host acknowledged he had let the procession pass 
unmolested, as he had himself no interest in the captive 
and was not looking for trouble with his neighbors. But 
now that his own white friends had come on the scene, 
he thought it his duty to inform them of these facts. 
Perhaps they would like to look into the matter. 

They would! 

“Great Caesar! We'll have to hurry,” exclaimed 
Marshall. “It’s four o’clock now. They’ve had him 
there six hours already. Why by this time they may 
have,” he stopped, but they understood his implied sug- 
gestion. Some of the tribes round ,Lake Chioga were 
of far-flung disrepute. 

“Tell the chief we want a guide to show us the quickest 
route,” Meade ordered M’Teke curtly. 


y % his request the old man rose instantly, and they 
followed him out of the house. They were barely 
settled in their saddles, when he came to them leading 
a man, lithe of form and long and slender of limb. 

Their way lay through a jungle over a hard smooth 
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track flattened out by the passage 
of black, bare feet. As it was 
narrow, thé horses were forced to 
go single file. Meade led, with 
their new guide holding on to his 
stirrup. Even at a smart pace, 
he seemed to have no difficulty in 
keeping step. For an hour or 
more he trotted noiselessly beside 
them. Then abruptly and with- 
out warning, he let go his hold 
and waving a hand straight ahead, 
slipped into the jungle. 

“Not looking for a fight just 
at present,” commented Terry. 
“We must be near.” 

“Yes. Better dismount here 
and scout around a bit,” said 
Meade. Then as they slipped 
from their saddles quietly, he 
continued: “Two of us will go 
ahead, and see what’s what. No 
use rushing in blindly.” His eye 
roaming the Troop met Smith’s 
eager gaze. “Want to come?” 
he asked. 

“ Rather.” 

“Then we two will trickle off. 
May be trouble here.” He turned 
to Bradley Marshall. “So you’d 
better stay.” 

Bradley nodding acquiescence, 
they departed at once on their 
scouting trip. They found the 
village in a clearing some half 
mile farther on. It stood some two or three hundred yards 
from the edge of the wood. Noiselessly they crept out in 
the shadow of the trees, and crouching in the tall elephant 
grass, set themselves to watch. The huts were ranged. in 
a half circle, the open side of which faced them. In the 
center stood one more stately than the rest, enclosed by 
a stockade of wattles. All was quiet just now. Probably 
the people were eating. They could see smoke issuing 
from the front doors. 


, 


OR a long time they lay there, silent, on the alert. The 

sun was already dipping below the horizon, when sud- 
denly a black figure darted from the enclosure, whooping 
and waving his arms in the air. Immediately the people 
surged into the street, all chattering and screaming like 
a*troop of apes. 

And presently there emerged through the gate of the 
stockade the white man, escorted by natives carrying 
spears. His hands were tied behind his back, and he 
walked with the stumbling gait of one utterly exhausted. 
His clothes were torn as from a tussle. His shirt hung 
round him in tatters. His feet were bare, and his tousled 
hair seemed clotted with blood. As he tottered into the 
open, a yell went up from the crowd. He halted almost 
involuntarily, but his guards pushed him on. Three times 
they forced him to walk up and down the street between 
these frenzied, howling savages who flung mud on him 
and stones. Then with the satisfied air of showmen who 
have given an audience a real treat, they thrust him back 
again inside the enclosure. 

“The brutes!” cried Smith. 

Both boys were breathing hard, outraged by the sight 
they had seen. Meade, however, made no comment. He 
was too intent watching what would happen after the 
gate of the enclosure closed. And now he saw four na- 
tives range themselves owtside as sentinels, probably. They 
were all armed with spears. 

“Well they’re not going to kill him just yet.” He 
breathed a sigh of relief. “ We'll have him out of there 
before morning.” 

Swiftly and noiselessly they went back to the Troop. 

“Four guards outside. Probably four more inside,” 
commented Marshall after he heard their story. “Got to 
get past them without rousing the village. Must wait 
at least until they’re asleep. We'd better eat. We have 
a long night before us.” 

They were sitting in thoughtful silence over their 
supper, when Smith with an exclamation suddenly started 
up. 

“Someone stick a pin in you?” asked Felton politely. 

“TI had an idea,” explained Arthur, relapsing into his 
seat. 

“My! No wonder you threw a fit!” cried Terry. “ What 
is it?” 

“ Nothing,” came the irritable answer. 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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EXT to winning a 
fight is giving the 
winner a_ drubbing 
that sets the know- 


ing who look on to saying, 
“Watch that man. He 
has the makings of a cham- 
pion.” 

That is what happened in 
the Lincoln-Douglas fight of 
1858. Douglas won; that is, 
he was elected senator; but 
Lincoln put up a fight that 
set scores of young men and 


some older ones in _ Illinvis 
declaring that he was a 
“great man”; “a_ greater 


man than Douglas”; “the 
greatest man who ever lived” 
one young editor shouted, é 
forthwith rushing to his paper 
and proposing him for the 
next president of the United 
States! 

Their enthusiasm was 
strengthened by evidence that 
came to them- of the im- 
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made outside of the State— 


even on “great men”— 
leaders in the life of the 
East. What was the joy of one of this young group 


when he received a letter from an important Easterner, 
asking: “Who is this man that is replying to Douglas 
in your State? Do you realize that no greater speeches 
have been made on public questions in the history of our 
country?” 

“ There,” they all cried as the letter was passed around, 
“T told you so.” 

One Lincoln man in the East when the struggle was 
going on, came back to tell how amazed and delighted 
he had been to find that whenever it was known he was 
from Illinois, all sorts of questions about Lincoln were 
asked him: How old he was, where he had been educated, 
what he “did.” Was he rich? How did he know so 
much? 

This friend boasted loudly, “We have two giants in 
Illinois. Douglas is our Little Giant—but our Big Giant 
is Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Their interest should be kept alive,” he told M*. 
Lincoln.” “ It will make you president,” and he suggested 
that a sketch or “life” be published. Lincoln only shook 
his head. “What’s the use of talking of me for the 
presidency, whilst we have such men as Seward, Chase, 
and others, who are. so much better known to the people, 
and whose names are so intimately associated with the 
principles of the Republican party? Everybody knows 
them; nobody scarcely outside of Illinois knows me. Be- 
sides, is it not, as a matter of justice, due to such men, 
who have carried this movement forward to its present 
status, in spite of fearful opposition, personal abuse, and 
hard names? I really think so. 

“Let’s don’t talk about it, it won’t pay.” 


IS hesitation did not discourage his friends. He 
had the makings of a champion. They would back 
him. One of them—the young editor who had lost his 
head at the convention in 1856 when Lincoln had made 
the speech which had carried everybody away with enthusi- 
asin—went to Washington about a year after the debates 
and began to talk up Lincoln to members of Congress. 
He was an available man, he told them; that is, he 
was a man they could all get together on — which 
was not true in the case of other better known candi- 
dates. What this young editor was really trying to do 
was to make people in various parts of the country 
know that Lincoln was in the field and that Illinois was 
behind him. 

In the meantime, Lincoln was building himself up 
politically better than he realized. If he did not see much 
chance for himself, he saw a great future for the Re- 
publican party if they were “united and resolute.” They 
must keep their pile of votes together. They must not 
waste time dallying with Douglas as some of the East- 
erners were still inclined to do. They must stand solid 
for 1860. He found many chances to do his part to keep- 
ing the ranks in line. From all sides there came calls for 
him to help the Republicans. It was such a call that in 
the fall of 1859 took kim to Ohio. He went willingly, 
for he was again on Douglas’ heels. And again he be- 
lieved he “had” him. The Little Giant had given him 


A boy with a cannon had been placed on the roof with instructions to fire it if Lincoln was nominated. 
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a fine opening by declaring that the men who had founded 
the country, the “ fathers,’—believed with him that 
Congress had no power to keep slavery out of the terri- 
tories—that it was purely a local matter. Lincoln was 
terribly indignant over this contention. 

“There are two ways of establishing a proposition,” 
he said in Ohio. “One is by trying to demonstrate it 
upon reason, and the other is, to show that great men 
in former times have thought so and so, and thus to pass 
it by the weight of pure authority. Now, if Judge 
Douglas will demonstrate somehow that this is popular 
sovereignty—the right of one man to make a slave of 
another, without any right in that other or any one else 
to object—demonstrate it as Euclid demonstrated propo- 
sitions—there is no objection. But when he comes for- 
ward, seeking to carry a principle by bringing it to the 
authority of men who themselves utterly. repudiate that 
principle, I ask that he shall not be permitted to do it. 
He asks the community to believe that the men of the 
Revolution were in favor of his great principle, when we 
have the naked history that they themselves dealt with 
this very subject-matter of his principle, and utterly 
repudiated his principle, acting upon a precisely contrary 
ground. It is as impudent and absurd as if a prosecuting 
attorney should stand up before a jury and ask them 
to convict A as the murderer of B, while B was walking 
alive before them.” 

Lincoln realized, however that he did not neces- 
sarily rout Douglas by insisting that he was wrong. 
He must prove it, and so when late in the year he re- 
ceived an invitation from the Young Men’s Republican 
Club of Brooklyn, New York, to speak in Plymouth 
Church the next February, he set to work to collect full 
proofs. It was a heavy task, but he did not shirk it. All 
through the winter he pored over records and docu- 
ments and histories of the period when the Constitution 
was being made and amended, refreshing his memory, 
digging up new facts, examining and strengthening the 
arguments he had been building up in the last six years 
and out of it all producing a new speech which he knew 
was a good one—good because it was sound at the heart 
—the truth and the whole truth about these “ fathers.” 


HEN the time for his engagement came, the speech 

was finished and carefully written out. Anxious to 
look his best as well as to do his best, he bought a brand 
new suit of clothes and started East. When he arrived he 
found that the club had transferred the lecture to New 
York, such was the interest in his coming. He was to 
speak in Cooper Union and to have in his audience a big 
group of distinguished men—men like Horace Greeley, 
George William Curtis, William Cullen Bryant. It was 
to be a trial of his ability, he saw a test of what he was 
worth. He set his teeth hard. He knew he had his proofs 
—if he could only present them so as to show people their 


real meaning and stir them 
to action! 

He had written the speech 
in full but he had gone over 
his arguments so carefully 
and so often in his mind that 
he had no need of notes. Nor 
did he make any attempt to 
catch his audience at the 
start by the stories and jokes 
for which he was famous and 
which they rather expected 
from him, but plunged at 
once into the heart of the 
question, taking as his text 
words from Douglas’ own 
mouth: 

“Our fathers, when they 
framed the Government un- 
der which we live, understood 
this question just as well, and 
even better than we do now.” 

“I agree,” said Mr. Lin- 


coln, “now let us see how 
they understood it.” Who 
were the “fathers?” First, 


there were the 39 men who 
signed the Constitution. What 
did they think about letting 
slavery into the territories? 
Man by man he had picked 
them out and hunted up just what they had said and how 
they had voted on the subject. He showed his audience 
that 21 of the 39 were on recorded as against slavery in 
any territory the United States then owned—only two 
he found had ever voted for its admission. He included 
the members of the first Congress in the “fathers” as 
they had adopted the first ten amendments made to the 
Constitution and he showed that this congress of 76 men 
passed an ordinance forbidding slavery in all the territory 
we then owned. 
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F course we should count George Washington as a 

“father.” What did he think about Congress having 
the power to keep slavery out of the territory? Why, he 
signed the bill that did the thing. Moreover, he told 
Lafayette he thought it a wise thing to do and that for 
his part he hoped the time would come when all the States 
would be free. 

That is, Lincoln had taken Douglas at his word and 
showed by proof, which had cost him long days of re- 
search that the “fathers” had thought slavery ought to 
be restricted, that they had made the best laws they could 
to restrict it; and had stood by these laws as long as they 
lived. 

All that the Republicans now asked, Mr. Lincoln said, 
was that Congress continue to do as the Fathers had 
done. “As those Fathers marked it, so let it be again 
marked as an evil not to be extended but to be tolerated 
and protected only because of and so far as its actual 
presence among us makes that toleration and protection 
a necessity.” 

Resting on the historical] foundation that he had laid, 
Lincoln went on in his speech to claim that the Repub- 
licans, far from being revolutionists as Douglas was de- 
claring them to be, were in fact the real conservatives; 
that is, they were following the Constitution, not evad- 
ing it. If this were true, why should there be men threat- 
ening to leave the Union in case a Republican president 
was elected? What would satisfy people that were mak- 
ing these threats? Nothing in the world, Lincoln said, 
but that the Republicans should declare that slavery was 
right and allow it to spread, and he ended his speech with 
certain sentences, necessary to bear in mind if you are to 
fully understand just how Lincoln was thinking and feel- 
ing at this moment. 

“If slavery is right,” he said, “all words, acts, laws, 
and constitutions against it are themselves wrong, 
and should be silenced and swept away. If it is right, we 
cannot justly object to its nationality—its universality; if 
it is wrong, they cannot justly insist upon its extension— 
its enlargement. All they ask we could readily grant, if 
we thought slavery right; all we ask they could as readily 
grant, if they thought it wrong. Their thinking it right 
and our thinking it wrong is the precise fact upon which 
depends the whole controversy. Thinking it right, as 
they do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recog- 
nition as being right; but thinking it wrong, as we do, can 
we yield to them? Can we cast our votes with their view, 
and against our own? In view of our moral, social, and 
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political responsibilities, can we do this? 

“ Wrong, as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to 
let it alone where it is, because that much is due to the 
necessity arising from its actual presence in the nation; 
but can we, while our votes will prevent it, allow it to 
spread into the national Territories, and to overrun us 
here in these free States? If our sense of duty forbids 
this, then let us stand by our duty fearlessly and effec- 
tively. Let us be diverted by none of those sophistical 
contrivances wherewith we are so industriously plied and 
belabored—contrivances such as groping for some middle 
ground between the right and the wrong: vain as the 
search for a man who should be neither a living man nor 
a dead man; such as a policy of ‘don't care’ on a ques- 
tion about which all true men do care; such as Union 
appeals beseeching true Union men to yield to Dis-- 
unionists, reversing the divine rule and calling, not the 
sinners, but the righteous to repentance; such as invoca- 
tions to Washington, imploring men to unsay what Wash- 
ington said and undo what Washington did. 

“ Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false ac- 
cusations against us, nor frightened from it by menaces 
of destruction to the government, nor of dungeons to our- 
selves. Let us have faith that right makes might, and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s highly intelligent audience was so cap- 
tivated by the careful and solid way in which he built 
up his arguments and by the force and originality of his 
expressions that again and again the packed house stopped 
him by long and enthusiastic applause. He won them 
completely. The next day The New York Evening Post, 
of which the poet, William Cullen Bryant, was editor, pub- 
lished the whole speech, and a committee of the Young 
Men’s Republican Club, eager to let people see what this 
Western man, who had so carried away an Eastern audi- 
ence, looked like, took him out and had his photograph 
made. A few days later this picture filled the front page 
of Harper’s Weekly. 

Mr. Lincoln used to say that the Cooper 


he heard that his name was before the convention, he 
went into town and looked up a delegate whom he knew. 
“1 have known Mr. Lincoln for thirty years,” he told 
this man, “and we are opposed in politics. I have seen 
him defeated agin and again, when he knew that all he 
had to do to win was to change, but he has never changed. 
I respect him and I want you to help me to do something 
for him.” 


ANKS went on to teH this man how, in their boy- 

hood days, he and Lincoln had toiled together, 
sometimes flat boating, sometimes lumbering; how they 
had tramped the prairies and forests with gun and ax, 
cut and hauled rails along the Sangamon river, to enclose 
his father’s little home. All this time, however hard he 
was working, there never was a time but what he man- 
aged somehow to get books. He settled all the disputes 
in the neighborhood, and his decisions were always abided 
by. “I never knew a man so honest, under all circum- 
stances, for his whole life,” declared John Hanks. “ My 
wife used to say to me that some day Abe would come 
out and be something, but I could not exactly see how a 
day laborer, hopelessly poor, would ever stand much 
chance to get up high in the world. So when I heard 
that they were going to run him for President here at 
Decatur, I thought that it might be a good thing to 
present some of the rails that we made together thirty 
years ago. I thought they would speak louder in his 
praise than any orator could and that the convention 
would like to honor true labor.” 

The friend to whom John Hanks said all of this, and 
probably a good deal more, quite agreed; and as a result 
of their talk, just before the vote on the candidate was 
taken, a little procession marched into the room, bearing 
a big banner mounted on fence rails. On this banner was 
this inscription: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Rail Candidate 
FOR PRESIDENT IN 1860 


Two rails from a lot of 3,000 made in 1830 by 
Thos. Hanks and Abe Lincoln—whose father 
was the first pioneer of Macon County. 


The whole convention broke out in cheers and began 
to call “ Lincoln, Lincoln.” “I suppose,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln, rising and pointing to the banner, “that I am 
expected to reply to that. I can’t say that I made those 
rails or not but I am quite sure that I made a great 
many just as good.” The heart of the convention warmed 
toward him—-a great man—the “ Big Giant” of Illinois; 
a man who knew—nobody better—what hard labor meant. 
A wise man in the crowd, listening to the cheers, turned 
to a friend and said, “Seward has lost the Illinois dele- 
gation.” And so he had. 

Lineoln was Illinois’ choice, her “favorite son.” But 
how about the country? Could he get even one more 
state? Why should he get another state, Lincoln still 
asked himself, when there were men like Seward and 
Chase? 

The friends who had engineered his boom to this point 
did not stop to ask this question. They were too busy. 


HE national Republican convention of 1861 was held 

in Chicago, and this gave them a great advantage— 
the advantage a home team always has on its own field 
over a visiting team. There are more banners flying for 
it, more girls wearing its colors, bigger crowds cheering 
its moves. The Lincoln delegation did not neglect a 
single point. They flung banners across every street in 
Chicago, draped the face of every friendly building. They 
brought in crowds from all over the prairies, with every 
State band they could lay their hands upon, to march and 
sing and hurrah. 

Other states might import famous bands and orators 
and banners; but Illinois saw to it that her man had more 
of everything. 

When a political party chooses a candidate for presi- 
dent, the chief thing is to find a man who can be elected. 

The business of Lincoln’s friends in this 





Union speech and this picture made 
him President. You should _ study 
the picture as well as the speech. And if 
you do, you will see at once that he was 
not the uncouth, ill-clad man that his ene- 
mies were already describing him to be. 
This picture shows a man of dignity and 
gentleness, with a face of strong lines and 
features and eyes deep with feeling. And 
as for clothes, they were the correct ones 
of the day, easily and unconsciously worn. bia 
A man to look at again and again if you tie 
met him in a crowd. 


OU can imagine how all that had hap- 
pened in New York delighted his 
friends back home who were working so 
hard to make him Illinois’ candidate for 
President. There were not a few of the 
most important Republicans in the state 
who felt as Lincoln had felt himself that ee 
with Seward and Chase in the field it ie 
would be wasting ammunition to use Lin- S 
coln. Seward had the lead, and it was this 
lead that Lincoln’s friends were trying to ite af 
overcome. They of course made the best Smee, t 
of what he had done in New York. _ “ Look Z 
at this,’ they shouted, “his whole speech 
reported in a big New York paper, and 
a full page picture in Harper’s Weekly. 
They recognize what we have always said, 
that Lincoln was a great man. And if 
this is so, why should we not stand by our 
own? Why go outside of the State for a 
candidate when we have such material?” 
When Lincoln came back after a month 
of speaking and sight-seeing in the East 
he found his presidential boom had grown 
like a gourd in his absence, and it looked Med 
every day more and more as if he and not 
Seward would be the choice of the State 
when the convention was held. And so it 
happened. He was nominated at Decatur, 
the town near which his father had settled 
in 1881. i 
Whatever opposition there was to him a 
when the convention met was swept away ee 
by a simple demonstration, suggested by 
the very man with whom in those early 
days he had cut rails and steered flat 
boats. This was John Hanks, who you 
will remember, Thomas Lincoln had de- “ty 
cided to follow into Illinois. Hanks was kat 
still living on his farm neat Decatur, and 
although he was a Democrat, his admira- 
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tion for Lincoln was so great that when 
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“ Mr. Lincoln, you are nominated!” 


convention was to persuade a majority of 
the delegates that he had a better chance 
of being elected than any other man, even 
Seward himself. Seward was the leader 
of the party, no doubt, but there were 
great states like Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and New Jersey in which the 
prejudices against him were so strong 
that they could not elect him. Why go 
down to defeat with Seward, the Illinois 
men argued, when there was no such 
prejudice against Lincoln? 

But the delegates from other states 
could argue the same about their favorite 
sons, and did. The Illinois delegates then 
had the task of persuading each of these 
different states that in case its candidate 
could not win, the next best man was 
Lincoln. 

Still another task that they had was 
trying to concentrate on Lincoln at once 
as many as possible of the delegates who 
had come “ uninstructed.” 

Men always work fiercely at national 
conventions but probably no delegates ever 
worked harder than these friends of 
Abraham Lincoln’s in 1860. For days be- 
fore the convention and night and day 
after it began, they ran from one state 
group to another, arguing, pleading, 
threatening, trading. And their work 
told, for, even before the convention was 
called on May 16th, Lincoln’s chances 
were looking up. All through the early 
days of the convention these chances con- 
stantly improved, still on the morning of 
the day the nomination was to be made, 
there seemed to be no great likelihood of 
his succeeding. The best observers were 
saying that Seward’s nomination was 
sure. 





GREAT convention for nominating a 

president is always one of the most 
exciting things that happens in this coun- 
try, and the crowds it draws together are 
among the largest that we ever see. In 
Chicago in 1860 the Republicans had an 
enormous gathering. They had built a 
great barn of an auditorium which they 
called the Wigwam—big enough to hold 
some 10,000 people. This was packed to 
the very roof the morning the voting be- 
gan while outside the streets were packed 
quite as closely with people waiting for 

(Continued on page 26) 

















CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue Orv Gaunt PLace 


ELL, what do you know 
. > about that?’ exclaimed 
Frank Jaffrey in surprise. 
“It’s a funny thing to 
find in this wilderness,” remarked Rhodes, 
examining the signboard curiously. “ What 
in the world can there be to trespass on?” 
“Looks like the entrance to somebody's 
place,” commented McKenna. 
Elwell chuckled. “Clever idea, Irish. 
Note the broad macadam avenue edged 
with stately trees and flower beds. Do you 
think it’s quite safe to stand here, fellows? 
The owner’s Rolls Royce may whizz out 
at any minute and run us down.” 
McKenna grinned good humoredly. “ May- 
be you’ve got a better explanation of the 
stone posts and iron gates. It certainly 
looks to me like an entrance to something.” 
“Maybe it was—back in Revolutionary 


. 





times, perhaps,” conceded Pink. “Just 
at present I should say “i 
He paused, diverted by the sound of 


wheels. Around a bend in the narrow road 
a rickety farm wagon had just come into 
sight, driven by a man of forty odd, tan- 
ned and weatherbeaten, with a narrow, 
rawboned face and a shock of black hair 
that needed cutting badly. 

“ Hey?” he questioned nasally, as Elwell 





calmly halted him. “That sign there? 
Huh! Who be you boys?” 
“We're staying at Mr. Whittemore’s 


camp up the lake,” explained Elwell. “ We 
were just wondering what this gate was 
for. It doesn’t look like a place where 
anybody lived.” 

For a moment the man hesitated, glanc- 
ing furtively between the stone pillars and 
along the overgrown track with a curious 
expression of uneasiness. 

“It’s the old Gaunt place,” he explained 
at length. “ There ain’t nobody lived there 
for thutty years or more. Some folks 
say He paused, picking up the reins. 
“You boys better be steppin’ back to your 
camp,” he finished abruptly. “This ain’t 
any place for you to be pokin’ around, ‘specially with 
dark comin’ on in an hour or so. Geddap!” : 





E flapped the reins and the rawboned, furry horse 
lumbered over the bridge and on down the narrow 
road. The five scouts watched him until he had passed 
out of sight around a bend. Then they glanced swiftly 
at one another with eyes full of eager, curious speculation. 
“What the dickens does he mean?” demanded Rhodes. 
“ What’s the dark got to do with it?” 

“If you should ask me, I'd say he was scared of the 
place,” commented Pink Elwell. “Though what there is 
to be afraid of in a house that’s been deserted for thitty 
years gets me. Maybe it’s haunted,” he finished with a 
sudden grin. 

“ Haunted or not, we'll have to take a look at it,” ex- 
claimed Frank Jaffrey. “Sounds too interesting to pass 
up, don’t you think?” 

There was an instant chorus of agreement, and without 
delay the scouts hastened between the stone posts and 
pushed on through the undergrowth that choked the road. 
No boy can resist a deserted house, whether it be for- 
bidden or not, and in this case the prospect seemed to 
promise unusual points of interest. 

The road was not difficult to follow. Though over- 
grown with bushes, juniper and even small trees, it had 
evidently been cut through the primeval forest. Huge 
pines, hemlocks mingled with hardwood of almost equal 
size towered up on either side. Frequently their 
branches, meeting overhead, formed a matted canopy 
of green through which only an occasional gleam of sun- 
shine penetrated. 

Presently road and stream came together, and the 
former, following the curves of the little river, led along 
the bottom of a narrow valley. For full half a mile they 
kept along this gloomy track under the shadows of the 
great trees until suddenly the forest ended and there lay 
before them a scene so wierd and unusual that the little 
group of scouts stopped as one boy and stared open- 
mouthed and momentarily speechless. 

In a little hollow between steep, wooded hills there 








“Ha! Ha! You've heard about that, too, have you?” 


lay an oval lake about a mile long and less than half as 
wide. On either side the cliffs rose up sharply from the 
water’s edge save at one spot a few hundred yards ahead 
where, on a long, flat rocky terrace there stood a great, 
gray monster of a house. 

Long, rambling, with many shuttered windows, this 
massive structure of sombre granite bore not the slightest 
likeness to the decrepit wooden farmhouse the boys had 
been expecting. Back of it the towering cliffs rose up, 
precipitious and bare, seeming to almost overhang the 
oddly battlemented roof. In front, from a flat, flagged 
terrace which flanked the entire length, a child could have 
tossed a pebble into the still waters of the lake. Strangest 
of all, perhaps, on a tiny islet not a dozen yards from 
shore, there stood a squat, stone tower, doorless, window- 
less, save for a few narrow loopholes here and there, which 
bore aloft on one granite side the round, black surface 
of—a clock. 


ROM that whole picture there emanated an atmosphere 

of loneliness and desolation so utter and complete 
that in. those first few moments it struck the five explor- 
ers with the force of an actual physical chill. One 
could.-not imagine, somehow, people making a home in 
this gray, gloomy house with its backing of gray cliffs. 
It looked more like a prison, and that indeed was the 
thought first voiced when the boys had recovered from 
their surprise. 

“Seems as if we'd have heard about it in that 
case,” objected McKenna, when sameone made the sug- 
gestion. “Somebody would have known. Besides, it 
isn’t large enough. 

“I guess you’re right, Irish,” agreed Rhodes. “ It’s 
big for a house, but not for a prison.. Gee! Imagine any- 
body living there. Somehow, it gives you the creeps.” 

“Just the same it looks like a spiffy place to poke 
around in,” spoke up Elwell. “ Let’s get busy; we haven’t 
any too much time.” 

No further urging was necessary. Without delay they 
hastened over a small, moss-grown stone bridge that 
spanned the stream, crossed a wide, circular sort of car- 
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riage sweep and gained the flagged terrace 
by a short flight of stone steps. 

Directly opposite them the squatty stone 
tower rose up from its little islet, and all 
five paused to stare curiously at it. The 
effect of that extraordinary black clock 
face was undoubtedly peculiar. Against 
its sable background the metal numerals 
were scarcely discernible and at first it 
seemed as if one of the hands was gone. 
Then they realized that both stood at twelve. 

“It must have stopped at midnight—the 
hour for spooks!” remarked Elwell airily. 
“T told you the place was haunted.” 

McKenna looked a bit uneasy, but the 
prosaic Jaffrey was unmoved. 

“ Might just as well have been noon,” he 
retorted. “What I don’t understand is 
how they get into the place. I can’t see 
a sign of a door anywhere.” 

“Maybe it’s around on the lake side,” 
suggested Rhodes. “That looks like a 
boathouse down there; suppose we give it 
the once over.” 


— ee 


NOTHER flight of steps led down 

from the middle of the terrace to a 
narrow walk running along the shore. At 
one end of this stood the low square stone 
structure in question, but though a door 
opened on it from the terrace and a pair of 
larger ones faced the lake, both were of 
heavy oak and failed to yield to violent 
shaking. 

That same solidity was evident in the 
several entrances to the house itself which 
they afterward investigated. Not one 
could be budged and every window was 
protected by heavy wooden shutters bolted, 
apparently, on the inside. At the end of 
an hour’s exploration the scouts were 
forced to admit that for a long deserted 
house the old Gaunt place was unusually 
well protected from intruders. 

“T don’t say we couldn’t manage it if 
we had time,” said Elwell as they finally 
paused on the front terrace again, “but 
I guess there’s nothing doing just now.” 

“We might make another call when we 
come back in June,” suggested Torrance, 
whose imagination had been stirred by the unusual sur- 
roundings. “We’d have time to burn them.” 

“Great idea, Broncho,” smiled Pink. “That dome of 
yours is some use now and then except as a hair planta- 
tion. I have another suggestion to make. Let’s keep this 
altogether under our hats. If we tell about it the whole 
gang will but in and spoil everything.” 

“You've said it,’ agreed Rhodes emphatically. “The 
little kids especially will be chasing over here every day. 
Don’t forget that, fellows; not a peep out of any of you, 
and when we come back for good——” He hesitated an 
instant. “ You don’t believe there'll be any harm in our 
taking a look around inside, do you?” he added, glancing 
doubtfully at the others. 

“Harm!” scoffed Elwell. 
harm could we do?” 

Still Rhodes looked a little troubled. 
owner might not like——” 

“Owner!” interrupted Pink impatiently. “ Whoever he 
is, he can’t care much about it. Do stop fretting, Geoff, 
and making up trouble. A deserted house is a deserted 
house, and I expect this one’s been left so long they’ve 
forgotten all about it. By the way, do you fellows realize 
it’s getting dark and we’re about four miles from camp?” 





course not. What 


“Of 


“Of course the 


N the excitement of exploring none of them had taken 

account of the passing time, but Elwell was undoubtedly 
right. Down in the narrow, shut-in valley the light was 
certainly waning and it behooved them to hurry if they 
meant to reach camp in time to prepare supper. Without 
delay they left the terrace and hastened over the little 
stone bridge. At the edge of the woods, however, Tor- 
rane and Frank Jaffrey, as if siezed by the same impulse, 
turned to glance back at the gloomy gray house behind 
them, and from the lips of both there burst a sharp, 
simultaneous exclamation of surprise. 

“Did you see that?” gasped Jaffrey. 

“Yes, what was it?” asked Torrance in an odd tone. 

The other three whirled around. “ What’s that? What 
did you see?” demanded Elwell and Rhodes in the same 


breath. 
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For a moment Jaffrey did not answer. He was staring 
intently at the top of the squat stone tower which seemed, 
from where they stood, to rise straight out of the dark, 
unruffled surface of the lake. The long shadows of the 
steep western cliffs lay over it, but a moment before the 
boy had glimpsed another shadow, darker, more definite 
and concrete, which hovered for an instant above the 
parapet and then had swiftly vanished. 

“Someone was on the tower—looking down at us,” he 
explained at length. 

McKenna caught his breath. Elwell and Rhodes stared 
intently at the stone structure in mingled surprise and 
disbelief. 

“Shucks, Hank!” protested the former. “How could 
there be? You must have seen the shadow of a cloud or 
something?” 

“There aren’t any clouds,” retorted Jaffrey laconically. 
“ Besides, Broncho saw it, too.” 

Torrance nodded his confirmation of the statement. “I 
only caught a glimpse but it didn’t seem to me like any 
shadow. It looked just like a man bending over the railing 
there watching us, but the minute I turned he disappeared.” 

Elwell laughed uproariously. “ A spook!” he exclaimed. 
“T said the place was haunted. Bet it was the ghost of 
old Gaunt annoyed because we’re trespassing. Did he 
shake his fist at us, or anything?” 

Torrance flushed a little and bit his lips. He managed 
to retort more or less in kind and the discussion was cut 
short by Rhodes’ reminder that unless they hustled they’d 
get a calldown from the scoutmaster. But down in his 
heart the Texan was not convinced by Pink’s bantering 
skepticism. He was quite sure that what he and Jaffrey 
had glimpsed was neither a passing shadow nor a figment 
of the imagination; ghosts, of course, he eliminated by a 
sniff and a shrug of utter disbelief. And yet, he asked 
himself more than once during that hurried tramp back 
to camp, how was it possible to reasonably account for a 
human presence atop that deserted island tower to which, 
as far as they had been able to discover, there was no 
entrance. 


CHAPTER IX 


“GHosts.” 


OWARD nine o'clock on Sunday evening the four 

motor cars pulled up in front of Hamilton School to 
discharge their loads of rather weary but still jubilant 
and enthusiastic scouts. The slight drizzle just beginning 
to fall added, somehow, to the general feeling of reminis- 
cent pleasure, just as the beat of rain on cabin roof or 
tent-fly emphasises the sense of snugness within and pro- 
motes sound sleep. . During their two-days outing the 
weather had been ideally perfect, and now that it was 
over nobody cared what happened. 

Not a dissenting voice had been raised against Loon 
Lake as a site for the summer camp. In fact the majority 
were so keen about it that for a day or so they talked of 
little else, and so worked on the feelings of the other boys 
that about half of them were sick of the mention of the 
lake, while the remainder became ardently desirous of 
joining the troop. 

Gradually, of course, all this enthusiasm filtered down 
to a normal level and the usual school activities resumed 
their customary sway in the minds of scouts and non- 
scouts alike. There were five of the former, however, 
whose interest in the locality kept more or less at a white 
heat. In fact during the weeks that followed a day rarely 
passed that did not 
find them gathered 
together in some 
more or less seclud- 
ed corner engaged 
in a perennial dis- 
cussion about the 
mystery of the “old 
Gaunt place.” 

They had follow- 
ed Pink Elwell’s 
suggestion and kept 
the details of that 
curious afternoon 
experience a_ secret 
amongst themselves. 
The mere fact that 
it was a secret add- 
ed, naturally, to 
their pleasure in it, 
and for a time they 
contented them- 
selves with talking 
it over together and 
laying plans _ for 
what they meant to 
do when they re- 
turned to Loon Lake 
late in June. 
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But this in no way relieved their insatiable and grow- 
ing curiosity about the house and its former occupant, and 
after a while they began to cast out feelers in the form 
of guarded inquiries amongst their friends and relations in 
Riverton. At first little came of it. One or two in- 
dividuals had heard vaguely of the place as an old house 
back in the country which was said to be “haunted.” But 
the builder had never been personally known in Riverton 
and the whole affair had been a closed book for so many 
years that it seemed to have passed entirely into oblivion. 
At length, however, when the boys had almost given up 
hope of finding out anything, they came unexpectedly on 
a solid mine of information which thrilled them to the core. 


T happened in this wise. As the weeks passed Rhodes 

and Torrance had grown more and more chummy and 
one Sunday late in May Geoff invited his friend to spend 
the day with him out at his grandfather’s farm some ten 
miles from town. Mr. Rhodes, a bluff, white-haired, yet 
vigorous old gentleman who had retired from politics to 
indulge a hobby for stock farming, was well-known 
throughout the state and after dinner it occured to Geoff 
to sound him discreetly on the topic which was uppermost 
in their minds. 

“Gaunt?” repeated the old man, when his grandson had 
put the question with elaborate casualness. “Do you 
mean Morgan Gaunt who built the Folly back there in 
the woods?” 

“TI guess he must be the one.” 

“Ha! Why, I haven’t thought of him in years. He was 
a character and no mistake.” 

“How do you mean, sir?” asked Geoffrey, giving Tor- 
rance a swift side glance. 

“Oh, he was queer in lots of ways,’ chuckled Mr. 
Rhodes. “Some people even thought he wasn’t quite all 
right mentally. That house, now; you’ve seen it?” 

“Y—yes, sir,’ returned Geoff, after an instant’s hesi- 
tation. “We stumbled on it when we were up at Loon 
Lake about three weeks ago. It seemed like an awfully 
weird sort of place.” 

“It is!” declared the old gentleman decidedly. “Seems 
as if he deliberately picked out the most lonesome, deso- 
late place he could find. Even to-day there isn’t a neigh- 
bor for miles around and then it was much more isolated. 
But he was never one to listen to advice. He’d lived for 
years abroad and when he came back he started to put up 
as close a duplicate as could be made of some musty. old 
English manor house which had struck his fancy. It took 
three years to build and cost over fifty thousand dollars, 
which was a great deal of money in those days. Of course 
people called it “Gaunt’s Folly,” as indeed it was.” 

“ Did he live there all by himself?” asked Geoffrey, when 
Mr. Rhodes paused. 

“ Alone? No; it would have been better if he had. In- 














He flapped the reins and the rawboned horse lumbered down the road. 
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stead of that he dragged his grand-daughter out there to 
keep him company. A mighty pretty young thing she 
was, too, who had just finished school. She died within 
a year.” 

“Died! exclaimed Geoff. “You don’t mean there. was 
anything ms 

“Queer about it?” finished his grandfather, as the boy 
hesitated. “No, I guess nobody really thought that, 
though of course there was a lot of talk at the time. She 
had scarlet fever and some said the delay in getting a 
doctor out there had a good deal to do with her death. 
Certainly old Gaunt was devoted to her. He nearly went 
out of his mind and didn’t survive her six months.” 

“ And the place has been shut up like that ever since?” 

“Yes; he left a complicated will. There were no near 
relatives, but about twenty distant cousins promptly took 
the matter into the courts. The whole estate’s been tied 
up ever since. It can’t be sold or leased, and the lawyers 
will probably get most of it in the end just because a lot 
of scrappy idiots won’t come to an agreement.” 





OTH boys drew a long, concerted sigh. The explana- 
tion of their mystery had proved even more interest- 
ing than they had dared to hope. 

“What about the haunting business?” asked Torrance 
impulsively. 

The old gentleman chuckled. “Ha! ha! You’ve heard 
about that, too, have you? Of course it’s all a pack of 
rubbish, but there are some folks up that way you couldn’t 
hire to go near the place day or night—more especially at 
night time. Morgan Gaunt’s spirit is supposed to haunt 
the house and there’s some cock and bull story about the 
clock in the tower—You remember it, I dare say? I only 
saw it once, but I recall thinking at the time what a 
deucedly unpleasant thing that black face was, and the: 
strike is enough to wake the dead. Well, the tale is, I 
believe, that the striking of that clock at midnight will 
bring some awful calamity to anyone who hears it.” 

“Wough!” exclaimed Geoffrey excitedly. “The hands 
point to twelve, too!” 

“Do they, indeed? Well! Well! Odd it should have 
stopped just on the hour. I expect that’s what started the 
yarn going. Well, there’s no fear of anyone hearing the 
fatal strike if they have to be on the spot at midnight to 
do it.” Chuckling a bit, the old gentleman arose from his 
veranda chair. “Let’s go down to the cow barn, boys. 
I’ve got as nice a lot of Alderneys to show you as you’d 
see in a month of Sundays.” 

The two scouts went with him promptly enough, but it 
must be confessed that more than once their attention 
wandered from the sleek, soft-eyed heifers to the in- 
teresting details Mr. Rhodes had just imparted. They 
were impatient to tell their story to the others and the 
moment they reached school late that afternoon they 
sought out McKenna, Jaffrey and Elwell and retired with 

them to the deserted library whefe the tale was hastily 
narrated to the accompaniment of many exclamations, 
eager questionings and interested comment. 

“Some class to that,” remarked 
Jaffrey when the details had been 
well threshed out. “You don’t 
often find a haunted house these 
days.” 

“You’ve said it!” agreed Pink 
Elwell. “And you two fellows have 
seen the ghost,” he 
grinned, glancing at 
Torrance. “ Well, I 
hope he isn’t going to 
be exclusive. I’d hate 
awfully to have you 
get ahead of me.” 

“ Don’t worry,” 
retorted the Texan. 
“ All you have to do 
is to get off a cou- 
ple of those bum 
puns of yours and 
any self-respecting 
ghost will do his 
best to scare you to 
death.” 

“Scare-cely pos- 
sible,do you think?” 
returned the blond 
chap swiftly. 

“Oh, kill him, 
somebody!” groaned 
Rhodes, reaching 
out a long arm. 

But Elwell eluded 
him and fled, pur- 
sued by the others, 
and the meeting 
broke up in disorder. 
(Contin’d on p. 28) 
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PEAKING about savages, how many of you boys can 

chip a flint? How many of you can make an arrow 

head? Don’t all speak at once now, just hold up 

your hands. What, no hands up! Well! well! well! 
CHipping flint is not an art confined to the savages. Remem- 
ber that somebody had to chip the flints for all the guns 
used in the Revolution and the War of 1812, because they 
had to be percussion caps—no metallic cartridges—so there 
must have been white men somewhere who made a business 
of chipping flints. Most of the gun flints came from England. 
The boys of yesterday did not have English knappers to chip 
flint; they could buy flints at any gun store. In truth, one 
could buy gun flints in New York gun stores as late as 1880. 
The flints that the boys of yesterday used for building fires 
were picked up from the gravel piles and cracked by placing 
the flint on a big stone and hammering it with another stone: 
but there is a real artistic way to do this, and so we are 
furnishing you with the diagram showing you the tools 
necessary and how to hold the flint, showing you also the 
shape of the hammer and how the flint picker is made. These 
diagrams show the way the Indian arrow-maker made his 
arrows before there were any Bolsheviks, flying machines, 
telephones, and movie shows. 

The hammer, as you may see, is a water washed pebble, the 
like of which you can find in any gravel pile. This is used 
as a mallet with which to strike a flint picker made of bone 
or of buckthorn, either lashed on a handle or used without a 
handle to push or pry flakes of flint off from the piece, or to 
knock them off by placing the picker in such a position that 
it will cause a fracture along the grain of the flint called 
the line of cleavage. The three upper diagrams show the use 
of the hammer, all the others show the use of the picker 
without the hammer. 


RROWHEADS were made of semi-precious stones, of 

jasper, of obsidian, of carnelian, agate, crystal quartz, as 
well as of flint, and it is said that some are even made of 
bits of glass in parts of the country where none of these 
stones can be found. The writer has picked up arrowheads 
made of slate, but all of these implements were flaked or 
chipped in the manner described. 

Now there is no good reason why we should not have some 
arrowmakers among our scouts, even if it should be suspected 
that the writer never flaked an arrowhead himself. Such a 
lamentable condition on the part of the instructor is no 
reason why you fellows shouldn't do it—there are lots of 
things, whole heaps of things, the writer has never done, 
things he hasn’t time to do: remember he is only seventy 
years old, and he bas been busy doing something all of those 
seventy years, anu he is still at it, and some day hc may 














flake flint and make a wonderful arrowhead. 

Although the making of flint arrowheads is practically a lost 
art, Dr. Holmes of the National Museum of Washington, a 
white man expert in this art, is, so far as we know, the only 
person entitled to wear the badge of arrowmaker. Dr. Holmes, 
it is said, excels the stone age men in their own art. 

The scout who can make himself a bow of ash that he 
himself has cut, a bowstring of rawhide or thongs that he 
himself has made, feathered arrow with gray goose feathers 
which he himself affixed, and tipped with a jasper point 
flaked by himself is sume scout, and if there is no badge or 
totem in the scout book designated for this lad, the writer 
will himself make one for him. The competitors for the 
degree of an Arrowmaker need not necessarily be Boy Scouts; 
they may be Men Scouts, Executives, Camp Directors, Scout- 
masters, Scout Commissioners—for anyone of these who makes 
himself a good bow and arrow out of the wild material that 
he finds in the forest will have earned the title of Arrow- 
maker. 


O make a bow, split a straight grained billet from a log 

of mulberry, sassafras, southern cedar, black locust, ash 
or apple tree, choosing your wood about the order in which 
they are here listed. Make your billet about six or seven 
feet long, shave the piece down so it will be a rounded stick 
about two and a half inches in diameter, then put it away 
in a dry, shady place, where it will collect no moisture, and 
allow it to season for two months. 

To make an arrow, select some old straight grain hickory 
and have it cut into strips seven-eighths inch square and 
twenty-eight and one-quarter inches long, in order that the 
strip may be easily smoothed down to three-eighths inches 
square. The shaft can then be rounded by using a grooved 
board and placing the hickory stick in the groove, then with 
the plane, or a lead pencil like form, again trimming down 
the corners left and finishing with rasp file and sandpaper. 
With a rasp still further reduce one-third of the feather end 
to five-sixteenths inch at the nock. Make the nock one- 
quarter inch deep, using for the purpose a thin file. It should 
hold the string snugly, but not too tightly, as in that case it 
is apt to split the shaft when the arrow is shot. 

Peel three feathers, peeling off the skin or outer covering 
of the midrib of the broad side of a turkey or goose-feather, 
with the feathered part or plume adhering to the skin of 
the midrib, and glue the strips of feather on the shaft and 
bind the ends of the skin of the midrib fore and aft with 
sinews, waxed thread or silk thread, as shown in the diagrams. 
These vanes may, if necessary, be held in their places until 
the glue is hard, which may be done with a wrapping of fine 
thread. 


By Scout William Pilat—Age 15 
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contest as being worthy of publication 


I’ is an overwhelming sensation for a per- but nevertheless “ Red” breathed a sigh of ing wood suddenly interrupted this deep without light! Yes, it was inevitable! In- 
son, especially a boy, to feel that he is relief when he learned that his miseries would 1everie in which he was absorbed, and brought wardly he shrank from. leaving the dull 





absolutely alone, at night, in a dense forest 
and unable to defend himself against the in- 
numerable terrors of the urfknown. It is at 
such a time that, left to his own thoughts 
the camper, tenderfoot or whoever it may be, 
works himself up to such a nervous state of 
mind that any incident tending to heighten 
this tension almost invariably leads to his 
becoming hysterical or leaves him in such a 
state that he is unable to recover his wits 
for quite a few minutes. 

It was “ Red” Donavan’s first year at a 
summer camp in the depths of the Maine 
woods. He soon became quite popular and it 
was due to this popularity and his excessive 
good-nature that he was elected to the “High 
Honor” club by the older campers. Then 
his troubles began. 

There seemed to be no end to the long list 
of tricks for his initiation. But finally after 
having undergone the worst tortures and 
practical jokes that the very ingenious minds 
of the members were able to devise he was 
told that he was almost one of them. But 
before he could possibly attain that honor 
he must stay awake all night in the depths 
of the woods and thereby pass his final test 
of courage and will-power. 

He was told this in a very serious manner, 


soon be over and late that afternoon he set 
out, almost joyfully, with two other campers 
for the spot of his all night vigil. 

By the time they arrived dusk had fallen 
and it was with great difficulty that they 
followed the seldom-used path through the 
dense, towering forest to a smail clearing 
surrounded completely by huge darkening 
trees. There his guides left him after again 
cautioning him to be sure and remain awake. 
Left to himself “ Red” surveyed the none too 
cheerful clearing and then gathered a good 
supply of wood for a fire which he speedily 
had roaring and crackling and sending out a 
pleasant warmth. He then gathered several 
large boughs from a tree which appeared to 
be very similar to the quite common American 
“ Hemlock”, and made himself comfortable 
alongside the cheerful flames. 


For a long time he remained stretched out 
at full length on his improvised bed gazing 
dreamily at the roaring fire and imagining all 
sorts of unusual adventures, high school 
rushes, and baseball games, which could be 
plainly seen in that mass of glowing fire- 
brands. He thought of his plans for the rest 
of the season’s vacation, of his return home, 
his pleasure at seeing his family, his friends 
and—a sharp crack of some piece of burn- 


him to the realization that the fire was dying 
auite low, that it was intensely dark, and that 
the night had grown quite chilly. 


E gazed up at the moon which now and 
then managed to break through the dark, 
hurrying clouds overhead and weirdly lighted 
up one end of the clearing. Everything was 
ghostly still, even the fire only occasionally 
gave out a low, crackling murmur. The 
dark, menacing shadows were very close, and 
seemed terrible in their silent inoffensive- 
ness. Some terrible danger seemed to be 
lurking in the impenetrable darkness which 
was closing in on him. It was all nonsense, 
he thought, to let himself be carried away by 
such ideas; he ought to get up and gather 
wood to replenish the fire, yet, he did not 
seem to be able to summon enough courage 
to advance into those threatening shadows ; 
he was afraid of something—something 
which he was not able to explain. 

Three hours ago he would have laughed at 
such an idea, but now everything appeared so 
supernatural, so strange, all the elements of 
the unknown seemed to be combined against 
him, and he, utterly helpless! What could 
he do? If he could only build up the fire, 
but, here would he get the wood? He 
would have to go into the woods, alone, and 


though cheerful fire, but realizing the neces- 
sity, by a great effort of his wit, he rose 
and started for the shadows when 


Crack! like the report of a pistol a dead 
limb broke, and interrupted the intense 
silence. Seized with an uncontrollable fear 
“Red” went back to the fire. No! it could 
not have been a burning log that had caused 
that loud report, the fire was far too low 
for that. It must have been caused by some- 
thing living, out there in those terrible 
woods! And “ Red” stood close to the fire, 
staring at the spot where the noise had come. 

He did not notice or hear the approach of 
a huge shuffling monster which issued slowly 
and cautiously from the blackness behind 
him. His first knowledge that he was in 
danger came from some sixth sense which 
caused him to swiftly turn around and see a 
huge, black, grizzly bear a few feet away! 


ese 
Horrified, but too dazed to act, he watched 
the grizzly approach and just when it seemed 
that he was doomed “Red” saw the bear 
rise on his hind feet, saw its skin suddenly 
fall off, heard several loud chuckles, and the 
next minute was covered by a bunch of 
wrestling, laughing boys! 
Then the truth dawned on him. The initi- 
ation was over! 
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Bridge Crib 


A SMALL group of men can go down the road to where the 
road runs in a crooked path and they can follow the 
crooked path through fields and over ridges. If a steep bank 
or a small stream should bar the way they can scramble down 
or splash through without much trouble. But when an army 
or one of the two thousand-man portions of an army, known as 
a regiment, goes anywhere it wants steady going and it is 
very anxious to keep its feet dry and a great deal more 
anxious, as you would be too, if you were there, to keep its 
flour and bacon and blankets dry, for this regiment would 
have trailing along for a mile behind it about twenty-five four- 
mule wagons heavily loaded. 

Right here the engineer of the army becomes a useful and a 
busy man. There are many places in the army where snappy 
teamwork and careful headwork can keep things rolling but 
the finest place of all is with a bridge crew. Everybody knows 
the exact time the head of that long stream of men will come 
to the edge of the water and everybody knows the only way to 
put that bridge in is to hit the nail and hit it on the head— 
if it happens to be that kind of a bridge. 

The commonest bridge of the army today doesn't require a 
nail to hold it in place and it is the same kind that they were 
building when Caesar was learning how to play the game. 
Xerxes is said to have built a pontoon bridge across the 
Hellespont nearly 500 B. C. and all through the Civil War 
this same handy arrangement was making good. Only a few 
months ago there was a huge flood in Georgia. Wagon and 
railroad bridges were washed out. It was miles either way 
to a bridge so they sent for the army engineers and in a very 
short time a mile long pontoon bridge was in place and the 
people of West Point, Ga., who wanted to cross were able to 
start their businesses going again, After this bridge had been 
in place a short time it was destroyed by a cyclone, but it 
was quickly rebuilt, There is no other way in which con- 
tinuous traffic can be handled across a stream as quickly and 
cheaply as by a floating bridge when proper material can be 
secured, 


RMY bridges, like other bridges, are made in different sizes 
as may be needed for different loads. The simplest bridge 
is nothing more than a means of travel above a space. If you 
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By Captain R. M. Copeland 
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have a log or a timber that is long enough and stiff 

enough and you have some way of putting it in place 

you have a “bridge” for a man to talk on. Two 
logs with smaller branches laid across and the whole 
surface covered with grass and earth would do to take across 
animals. Just such simple bridges as these are often built by 
the army engineers. They are called “ beams.” But_,it does not 
often happen that the trees along the bank are tall enough 
to reach across the stream and the banks may be so low a 
very small flood would wash the bridge away if it should be 
built. Then chains, ropes, or cables may be hauled across 
and propped up at each bank high enough so the low point of 
the sag is about level with the road on the bank. The road- 
Way can be hung below these cables and by making the hang- 
ers in proper lengths the roadway will be even ail the way 
across. This form is called a suspension bridge. As it can be 
made easily and cheaply it is often put up to cross dry stream 
beds or railway tracks in towns. 

For long bridges it is one of the best ways possible. It 
has one bad feature and that is where the loads havea rhythm, 
like men marching, the cables may be set swinging and the 
bridge be shaken to pieces. For this reason men never march 
in step across any bridge. 


F there is no cable and the nearest material is too short for 
a beam, it may be possible to build a frame on each bank. 
Each frame is made of six pieces—two are a little longer than 
the width across the road, and they are laid across the road, 
on the ends of two, laid along the sides of the road. These 
two are five-eighths to two-thirds the width of the stream. 
Then two are used for “ X” braces. All are lashed, spiked or 
bolted together where they cross. Each frame is held to the 
ground at the bank and moved over until the tops of the 
frames meet above the center of the stream and a road bear- 
ing timber is fastened in the crotch. Then beams are laid 
from each bank to this road bearer and the roadway can be 
placed on these beams in the ordinary way. Such an arrange- 
ment is called a “spar” bridge. 

In peace times this idea of using short pieces can even be 
worked out in stone or concrete blocks built up over a curved 
form which is removed after the completion of the bridge. 
Bridges of that sort take a long time to build. They are 
called ‘‘ arches,” 

When the longest pieces are shorter than half the stream 
width a wagon may be hauled to the center of the stream 
and beams laid from each bank to the wagon. Instead of a 
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wagon for a “pier” one can build up a “crib” of plank 

or logs. 


HEN none of the above methods are suitable it is possible 

with short timbers of suitable sizes to build up a “truss” 
composed of connected triangles. This truss has some of its 
parts carrying the load by their resistance to stretching like 
the cable, and some of the parts carry a share in the way the 
posts of the spar bridge do. Steel or iron parts may be used 
instead of any of the parts of a timber truss. Usually two 
trusses are built side by side, one in place on each side of the 
roadway, and strongly braced together to keep wind or shaking 
from throwing them down. Some of the separators of this 
bracing are short beams, called road bearers, made strong 
enougu to carry the roadway by means of long beams called 
stringers reaching from girder to girder. The portion between 
two girders is a “ bay” or “ panel” and really is a short sim- 
ple bridge itself. 

Nearly all other bridges than these three simple classes of 
“beam,” “suspension” and “spar’”’—are combinations of 
them. A few examples are shown in the pictures. 

To a camping party in frequent need of boat landings or 
foot bridges, or which is perhaps obliged to span a washed 
out road or ruined culvert, the army method of building 
the trestle style of bridge may be useful. 

Select the place for the bridge. If special material is not 
available search nearby for timbers and cut just enough. 
Securely stake down a sill at the bank. Push out two poles 
with a cross piece lashed to them to stand on and drive posts 
upstream and downstream from the center of the bridge. 
From the top of one post to the other lay a timber cap and 
lash or spike it. Then from the shore sill to is the first bay. 
Build the next in the same way and so on to another sill 
on the farther shore. A boat landing would have bays out 
to deep water and from there perhaps one bay downstream 
forming an “L.” By finding out the depth of the water, by 
arranging the work in a regular way, by cutting and dragging 
the timbers to the bridge site and having them placed so 
properly sized pieces are ready and handling over is not 
necessary, such a bridge can be built as a game, and excellent 
records of speed in erection may be established. 
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Seouts of Huntington, W. Va., took active 
part in the recent * Plant-a-Rose”’ campaign, 
held in the city, visiting personally every 
household in the interests of making Hunt- 
ington the “ rosiest city” of the Ohio valley. 
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(Concluded from page 1) 
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community should at once build up the local 
organization again and get it in good work- 
ing order. 


Nebraska Chamber Commerce to Honor Scouts 
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What They Did With the Money 
OR over a yeat past Chester, New York, 
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HK Kearney, Nebraska, Chamber of Com- 
merce is so pleased with the various civic 
services rendered by the local Boy Scouts 





scouts have been doing volunteer traffic 
duty at a dangerous pass under the railroad 
tracks, warning motorists of the bad ap- 
proach and letting them know when the road 
was clear. Grateful tourists have from time 
to time left small sums of money with the 
young guards in acknowledgment of their 
services. No doubt the donors fancied the 
boys flocking to ice cream parlors or movies 
on their small gains or perhaps saving up 
thriftily for the summer camping season. 
But what they actually did with the little 
accumulation was to purchase an artificial 
limb for a man who had been seriously in- 
jured in the pass by an automobilist whose 
name had never been learned and who had 
paid no damages, because he never stopped 
to see what harm his carelessness had 
wrought. 


Some Scout Feats 


S a part of their training in map-making 

Jamaica. New York, scouts will map the 
entire territory around Goose Pond in Upland 
Park, Jamaica. 

Scouts in Boise, Idaho, strung expertly a 
quarter of a mile of telephone line in 8 min- 
utes, a performance considered rather remark- 
able by the forestry officials of the State who 
are much interested in watching the work of 
local scout troops. 

A fourteen-year-old scout did the engineer- 
ing of the steep trail leading up Signal Point 
from the’ new club house, just presented to 
Pasadena scouts by the Rotary Club. 

During the Tulsa riots Boy Scout leaders 
took charge of the street traffic in various 
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places, thus freeing police for service in dan- 
gerous areas. 

Scouts of Troop 32, Baltimore, on return- 
ing from a hike found a small forest fire 
which threatened to be a big one. Their 
prompt and efficient action extinguished the 
blaze, and saved the forest. 


More Scouts on School Honor List 


ROM Dowagiac, Mich., comes the report 

that 82 per cent. of the boys enrolled in 
its eighth grade, and 60 per cent. of the boys 
enrolled in the Junior High Department are 
scouts. With one exception every boy whose 
name was on the Honor Roll for high rank 
in scholarship was a scout. On this Honor 
Roll list were six Star Scouts, six Life Scouts 
and a number of Merit Badge Scouts. In 
fact, all these Scout Honor men have an 
average of 12 Merit Badges each and one 
has 22 to his credit. The Junior High School 
of which Scout Commissioner Johnston is 
Principal, devotes one period a week to 
scout work with fine results. 


Boy Scout Radio Picks Up Stolen Car 


PRACTICAL result of radio Scouting 

was recently shown when two Boy Scout 
amateurs got on their receiver a broadcast 
police warning as to a stolen car and subse- 
quently discovered and reported the where- 
abouts of the roadster to the police. 


Boy Scouts on the Job at Pueblo 


A" usual in times of grave emergency Boy 
Scouts rendered fine service at the 


Pueblo flood disaster, being listed by the press 
along with the American Red Cross as doing 
most heroic and efficient rescue work. 
Among many instances of unusual bravery 
and promptness in giving aid to others may 
be cited the story of Scouts Hopkins and 
White, who faced death every moment as they 
manned a lifeboat and pulled through a boil- 
ing current to a burning building where sev- 
eral people were trapped, surrounded by the 
floods. The boys rescued the owner of the 
building and his young son and, battling des- 
perately with the current, returned for the 
others. Five persons were rescued and 
hardly were they out of the burning building 
when it was shaken by terrific explosions and 
fell crumbling into the water. The boys were 
so exhausted by their efforts that they had 
to surrender their oars to the men in the 
boat before reaching shore the second time. 


Scout Saves Child’s Life 


Sg of the most striking examples of the 
value of Scout training was recently re- 
corded in a Montana newspaper. A three 
year-old child playing near a spring swollen 
creek fell in and was already stiff and ap- 
parently lifeless when his frantic mother 
discovered and rescued him. A doctor was 
sent for, but a scout who lived near by got 
there first and applying his knowledge of 
artificial respiration revived the little one, 
who could hardly have lived otherwise until 
the doctor could arrive. The newspaper fur- 
ther expressed regret that Scouting had been 
allowed to lapse in the town in which the 
incident occurred and suggested that the 
































that they are planning to present a gold 
medal to every first class scout who has de 
voted 100 hours of his time to community 
service and bronze medals for fifty hours’ 
service to second class scouts. One of the 
biggest tasks undertaken by the boys was the 
painting and lettering of nearly 100 highway 
signs throughout the country. They are now 
planning a similar marking service for streets 
and avenues. 


A Family of Scouts 


R. J. B. CLEMENT is Scout Commissioner 
of Schenectady and has been prominent 
in Scouting affairs ever since the Movement 
started in the city. At that time, too, his 
two sons, Joseph, Jr., and Albert, joined one 
of the first scout troops founded in Schenec- 
tady. Albert served for several years as a 
scout, attaining first class rank and gave his 
life for his country on the battle fields of 
France. Joseph, Jr., is now a scoutmaster ; 
one of his younger brothers, Lawrence, is 
one of the two Eagle Scouts of the city and 
an assistant scoutmaster in the same troop 
of which his father was formerly scoutmas- 
ter; another brother, James, has just joined 
as a twelve-year-old tenderfoot. 


The Wrong Town 


HROUGH an error it was stated in last 
month’s official news that the Rotary 
Club of Riverside, Cal., had presented a club- 
house to Boy Scouts. The town mentioned 
was Pasadena. 




















‘es ELL, kids,” he boomed out in a 
voice like thunder, “what are you 

doing here?” 
I don’t know what there was 


evidently he meant to 


about the question, for 
seem friendly toward us, but it prejudiced me 
against him right away. 

* Camping,” was Tom's one-word reply, and 


then we all sat still, gazing into the green eyes 
of the man in the red shirt. 


“ Pretty good camp,” he tried to say in a 
soothing voice. “ But you'll freeze to death here 
above timberline. Now with really experienced 


campers like you, why don’t you go up around 
the Moaning Lakes? There's twice as much 
scenery up there, and you'd be a heap comfort- 
abler at nights. Now I can see by looking at 
you that you are regular old timers, so I believe 
you've got sense enough to see how much better 


that Moaning Lakes country is. You could go 
down there tomorrow, you know: and by the 


way, I've got a cabin up there on Buzzing Pond, 
and I like the looks of this bunch so much that 
1 believe I'll let you use it for a week if you 
want to. What do you say?” 

He watched us rather anxiously, with his little 
green eyes glittering, and his hair blowing in 
the breeze from Storm King. 

“I'm sure we all appreciate your kind offer,” 
Tom replied. “I don’t know why you are loan- 
ing us your cabin for a week, but we want to 
thank you for it. However, we've sort of prom- 
ised ourselves to camp out for two weeks above 
timberline, and we pretty nearly have to stick 
to our promise. So I guess we'll stay here a 
little longer, since we don’t seem to be bother- 
ing anybody.” 

“But think how nice it would be 
real cabin up on Buzzing Pond. Boys, I think 
you had better think that offer over. A cabin 
of your own to do just as, you like with for a 


to have a 


week, and right in the heart of the purtiest 
country you ever seen. Think it over, boys, 
think it over. Come now. -What do you say to 
my offer?” 


“Thank you again, Mister,” Tom firmly said. 
“But I think we'll stay here.” 

Red Shirt’s manner changed. The wheedling 
tone was lost from his voice, drowned out by a 
threatening bluster. 

“And I think you won't stay here,” he rum- 
bled. “I’ve made you a good offer, and you're 
fools if you don’t accept it. I won't stand for 
any monkey shines from a bunch of babies. I 
want you to get out and stay out. Take the 
cabin if you want. If you don't, go home to 
Spruce Park. But get down off The Sentinel 
here. Do you hear that? If I find you here to- 
morrow night, there’s going to be something 


” 
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happen. And take it from me, you'd better not 
stay up here any longer. That's all for this 
time, but I'll be here again tomorrow night. and 
if I find you here——” 
He turned sharply on his heel and strode off 
toward the trail. We watched his broad back out of sight 
around the shoulder of the north peak, and then gazed at 
each other thoughtfully. 
“Whew!” Ted ejaculated. “ That man’s voice sounds like 
it was just going to lightning. I suggest we call him the 
Bonnahah man, with a booming voice like that. My golly, 
but that was one terrible lecture we got.” 
“Fellows,” said Tom, with his forehead all wrinkled up 
the way it gets when he is thinking. “ Who is that man?” 
But none of us answered. We were too busy trying to 
puzzle out that question for ourselves. Why had the Bonna- 
hah Man ordered us off Sky Island? Where had he come 
from, and what was he doing on The Sentinel? But first 
and last, our brains came back to Tom's question: Who is 
that man? 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
DISCOVERIES 

HE morning after the visit from the Bonnahah Man, we 

were up long before the sun, shivering in the chilly air, 
splashing in the black pool or watching Fred flip the pancakes 
over the flickering blaze. Ted Stanton and Tom were wildly 
excited over the day’s scouting ahead of them, and after 
gulping down a hasty breakfast, they trotted off down the 
east slope of Sky Island, and the rest of us sat around 
the stove in the dark tent with a feeling of expectation, 
as if something was going to happen, and that pretty 
suddenly. 

“What do you suppose the Bonnahah Man will do to us 
when he finds us here tonight?” Ray wondered. 

“T’ve got an idea,” Ted chuckled. “ Let’s not let him find 
us here. I don’t like the combination of red shirt and green 
eyes that he’s got. It reminds me of Christmas decorations, 
and I’m cold already. I feel whenever he looks at me that 
I ought to be somewhere else. Anyhow, it won’t do us any 
good to stick around close to camp, worrying about what Ted 
and Tom are doing. Let's get up a party to explore Sky 
Island—walk clear around it without stepping down into 
Forest Sea. Ray can take his camera, and we'll see how 
many things there are worth looking at.” 

It seemed to be a sensible suggestion to us, so we packed 
up a cold lunch apiece while we were waiting for the sunrise. 
With the mountain tops touched to pink by the first rays of 
the sun, we crossed Bonnahah Plateau and set out around 
the south summit. Far above us on the upper slopes of the 
peak, we could hear the faint whistles of the pipit, while up 
from timberline floated the harsh, raucous note of the camp 
robber, a bird whose croaking is so startling and weird that 
it shows good sense in keeping quiet most of the time. 

My! but the forests did look beautiful that morning, 
stretching in a long green ocean from the almost invisible 


“ Last warning,” it read 


plains twenty-five miles to the east. At a distance, the woods 
were just a solid single tone of color, but closer to us, we 
could distinguish the dusty green of the southeastern slopes 
from the shadowy purple of the western. At the base of The 
Sentinel, the forest swept up in a glorious curve to timberline 
on our island. The nearby trees were picturesque and curious 
on account of the distortion by gales and snow and cold. You 
know how an ordinary forest is—just straight trunks, with 
branches arching out at a uniform height above the ground, 
and with each tree just like its neighbor. All that is changed 
at timberline. Each tree is different, with a personality of 
its own. 

We ate lunch on the south cone, and after dinner descended 
along a little brook that tumbled through a fire-swept patch on 
the west slope. Way up here at the stream’s source, we saw 
a water ouzel darting up the waterfalls, plunging out of 
sight in. the pools, or bobbing up and down on some foam- 
drenched rock. 

“T believe that ouzel has the St. Vitus dance.” Fred com- 
mented. “If I moved around as quickly as that bird, I’d 
last just about two hours. Every time it ducks that way I 
think it’s going to fall in the water. What in the name of 
common sense can it find to eat up here?” 

“Flying fish,” Ted informed him gravely. 

“Flying fish your grandmother. They live in the ocean.” 

“ Well,” Ted replied plaintively. “If the fish can’t fly, 
how the dickens can they get way up here?” 

That was a poser, so the conversation lagged while we 
vatched the crazy little water ouzel. By three in the after- 
noon we had rounded the northern shoulder of The Sentinel 
and had come out upon the trail. 

“Let's go up and see the ranger,’ Ray suggested. “ But 
we've got to be careful not to say anything about what we 
discovered yesterday.” 

We found Starbuck in the lookout. His eyes were rather 
lined underneath, as if he had been up a good deal watching 
for forest fires, but he greeted us cheerfully. 

“Hello, kids. So you decided to come up and apologize 
for leaving me with such a bunch of tourists as I had the 
night of the storm. Is that it?’ 

“ Not exactly,” I replied. ‘ We just dropped in for a little 


chat, but you might tell us what happened to the tourist 
bunch.” 
“Oh,” Starbuck grinned, “that dude was the limit. He 


actually acted as if he thought I was responsible for the 
storm. They just took possession of the cabin here and 
made me feel as if I was the intruder, not them. I never 
felt so relieved in my life as I did the next morning when 
they left.” 

“ How are the fires coming along?” Ted inquired. 
any big ones started?” 


“ Have 


“Not yet,” the ranger answered. “ And there 
are only about three more- weeks before the 
danger of fire for this year will be about over. 
I’m beginning to think that I've been worrying 
over nothing.” 


E looked through his field glasses, found the 

names of some of the unknown peaks by 
means of his map, and finally left the lookout 
man in his station while we scrambled down to 
the little spring on the west ridge that Tom and 
Fred had first suggested for a camp the first day 
on Sky Island. 

We basked in the sunlight all afternoon, for 
the view of the range was splendid from this 
little spring, and we had nothing better to do 
than just to watch the shifting shadows on the 
cliffs and gorges across Forest Sea. The sunset 
that evening was glorious, and it was almost 
eight o'clock before we cut around the shoulder 
of the mountain toward Bonnahah. 

“Guess the Bonnahah Man was disappointed 
if he was looking for us,’’ Ted chuckled. ‘“ But 
then, I don’t believe he called on us after all. 
If he did, I supposed he swallowed his whiskers 
from rage at not finding us.” 

Camp was just as we ~~: it apparently. 
Neither Tom nor Ted Stanton had yet returned. 
Fred ducked through the canvas flap to prepare 
a late supper, and a moment later we heard his 
low whistle from inside. He came out waving 
a piece of brown paper, evidently torn from one 
of our provision sacks. It was covered with 
big, black, sprawling characters, which we had 
hard work to decipher. 

“Last warning,” it read. “If you are not 
off this mountain by tomorrow night, I am going 
to burn your tent and everything in it.” 

That was all. There was no signature. But 
it was quite plainly a note from the Bonnahah 
Man. It looked bad for us. Either we would 
have to give up our vacation, or take chances 
with the man in the red shirt. For myself, I 
didn’t think he was bluffing. His whole appear- 
ance, from the matted beard and hair to the 
small green eyes, made me think he was fully 
eapable of carrying out any threat. The four 
of us stared again at the rude, black scrawl on 
the paper; then we looked at each other with 
indecision. 

“TI wish Tom were here, 
sentiments of the whole gang. 
an idea what we ought to do.” 





” 


Ray voiced the 
“He might have 


UT it was late in the evening, almost mid- 
night, before we heard a bobwhite whistle, 
the signal of the gang, float up out of the dark- 
ness from the eastern timberline. Ten minutes 
later, Tom and Ted came into the light of the 
fire, and sank down on the rocks as if they 
were very tired. Although we were quite anxious 
to hear the story of their adventures, Ted and 
Tom were so hungry that they would not say a 
word until they had had supper. But after they 
had bolted down a big, hot meal, Tom blurted forth the story. 
“We made pretty good time to. Muggins Sawmill,” he started 
out. “Ran all the way we could, and got there about half- 
past seven. We could hear the clatter of dishes in the mess 
hall, but no one was in the clearing to keep us from sneaking 
up under the window. We took it carefully, and covered our- 
selves with so much sawdust that I don’t believe we'll ever 
get it all out of our clothes. It was eight o’clock before we 
reached the pile of dead branches, and there was no one in 
the office. We dug nice comfortable little burrows in the 
sawdust, for we knew that it might be an all day job, and we 
wanted to take it as comfortably as we could. 

“ About eight-thirty, the big Swede—we found out later it 
was the same one that Kenneth and Ray saw—came over 
toward the office, tried the door, and then sat down on a log 
close to the pile of brushwood where we lay hidden. He was 
humming a song that had just as much tune as ‘ My Country, 
"Tis of Thee,’ sung backwards, and he started digging in the 
sawdust right over my knee. I was so scared that I swal- 
lowed a mouthful of sawdust. I thought sure that the game 
was up for Ted and me, but I didn’t move, not even when 
his big hand scraped my leggings. But he didn’t notice any- 
thing unusual, and pretty soon he began scooping sawdust 
back in the hole, burying me deeper than ever. I sure was 
praying that something would happen, and it sounded good to 
me when the roar of a big automobile came from the tote 
road. 

“The Swede limbered up and stood up clumsily—right on 
my leg, too, where it was covered with sawdust. He held his 
cap in his hand, waiting for Bowman to come. Pretty soon 
along came the short, stout, little man who seemed to be the 
head push around the mill, and who certainly is something 
bigger than a foreman. Kenneth had it about right when he 
said he looked like Napoleon in a business suit. Napoleon 
nodded curtly to the big Swede, unlocked the office door, and 
told the lumberjack to come in with him. We had a fine posi- 
tion to hear everything that was going on in the shack. 

“* Look here,’ ha said sharply to the Swede. ‘I’ve got five 
places marked here that will be fine to start big fires. The 
best of it is that the fires can’t be noticed until they become 
crown blazes except from the top of The Sentinel. And I'll 
take care of the man in the lookout. The rangers will be as 
innocent as babies about the fires until the blazes get so well 
started that there will be nothing to stop them this side of 
the Continental Divide. I've picked the places carefully. We 
can get the fires all going hard and be fifty miles away 
before the forest service will know anything about it.” 

“*Yaas, I tank you ban pretty smart,’ said the Swede. 
‘But, Mister Bowman, where are dose places you haff spoken 
about where I haff to set fire to de trees?’ 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Boy Scouts of America 
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Boy Scouts Year Book” to 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The official magazine of The Boy Scouts of America is 
one of the bulliest chums a scout or any other boy can 
have. Never a dull moment with a new copy of the 
magazine coming to your door every month, packed 
with fun, adventure, thrills, inspiration and a lot of sug- 
gestions on what to do and how to make a variety of 
things. The six issues of Boys’ Life will contain a host 
of the best sort of bang up short stories by the best boys 
authors in the country, at least two of the biggest, bulliest 
serials that were ever written for boys and illustrated by 
the best artists of the day, and a lot of other fine features. 


Some of the men who will contribute to these numbers: 


are Brewer Corcoran, J. Allan Dunn, E. L. Bacon, Jo- 
seph B. Ames, Edward Leonard, Archibald Rutledge, 
Wilbur S. Boyer, Raymond Spears, Charles Tenney 
Jackson, Capt. A. P. Corcoran, Hapsburgh Liebe and 
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THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 

Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews, the biggest boys’ book 
of the year. It’s a book boys are proud to own, and in it 
they find the thrills and laughs, the practical informa- 
tion, the stories of scouting and of sport that most delight 
them. The contributors include such popular writers as 
Dan Beard, William Heyliger, William T. Hornaday, 
Raymond L. Ditmars, J. Allan Dunn, Irving Crump, 
Francis A. Collins, Joseph B. Ames, Admiral Peary, Ida 
M. Tarbell, and many others. The President of the 
United States, the Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince 
of Belgium, Sir Douglas Haig, are among those who 
have here written messages to boys. The subjects treated 
range all the way from “The Thrill of High Adven- 
ture” to “ How to Build a Blockhouse,” from “ The 
Elephant Poachers” to “ Animal Engineers,” from 
“Red Gharrity, Roughneck,” to “The Great Brown 
Bears of Alaska.” For boys the book is-a treasure house 
of interest, excitement, diversion. Illustrations, stories, 
articles, everything goes to make it a prize to own. 
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or four to help you the work should be com- 
pleted in about two days. The first thing 
you need is six water-tight barrels, You 
might paint them with tar or pitch as an 
extra precaution against leaks. Now stand 
three in a row on end with a distance of 
twenty feet between the first and last and the 
odd barrel midway between them. You now 
place a 2 x 8 inch timber on top of the three 
barrels and spike it so that the edge extends 
an inch over the edge of the barrel top. Now 
turn the whole thing over and spike another 
twenty-foot timber on the other side. Three 
more barrels are treated in the same way, and 
then you connect them with cross timbers ten 
feet long. This completes the foundation of 
the float and should look like Fig. 1. If you 
study this drawing for a few minutes all the 
details of construction will become very plain. 
You will observe that it is quite a heavy af- 
fair and for that reason your building opera- 
tions should be carried on close to the water's 
edge. 

The next step is to nail on the cross pieces 
which form the floor. It would be best to 
have large heavy planks to run all the way 
across, but if they are too expensive for you, 
use all the scrap pieces of lumber you can get 
hold of. Drive all the nails in below the sur- 
face and cover with old carpet or canvas. The 

F ‘ spring board is an essential part and must be 

— == ~& well made. Fig. 2 is an enlarged section 
Wo L 6a o—| which shows how the end is held down. By 
this simple arrangement any desired tilt or| 

angle may be secured by shoving the board, 
further in on the raft or shoving it out fur- 

















A SWIMMING FLoAatr. By RALPH ENGEL 
fastened to the raft to enable you to climb 
back out of the water. Fig. 5 shows how the 
vide more fun for a typical bunch of live Tail is fastened, “A” is one of the blocks to 
American boys than this float, it is hard to which the pole is fastened, “B” is the pole 
imagine what it could be. You can dive off it, itself. The canvas shelter will be found very 
you can fish off it, you can haul it in close to useful, but it is a simple affair. It will save 
shore and spend your camping nights on it, . 
you can paddle the whole business like a ing, and permit you to enjoy a swim while it 
raft, you can float down stream in houseboat is raining, a sport that boys are fond of. Four 
fashion, but what’s the use of going further? poles about five feet high are erected, being 
What you need mostly is a clear creek, not too Secured at the base in the manner shown in 
wide and not too narrow, shallow at the Fig. 3. The exact shape and size of the 
shores and deep enough in the middle to allow canvas used is shown in Fig. 4. 
straight-down diving. That about finishes the float. Large logs 
The making of the float is simple enough may be used as a substitute for the barrels 
for the average boy to attempt. With three if they are easier to obtain in your locality. 


F there is anything on earth that will pro- 
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: Pierre of the Train Bands 
(Concluded from page 5) - 
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confronted him. Pierre saw it was one of was racing up the central street; his head 
the Canadian trappers, and did not stop to swam but he could make out a group of peo- 
speak; he plunged off the road, diving into ple in the foot path. He pulled in the horse. 
the thick brushes which lined it. At the “Raiders from Canada! They’re almost 


same moment that Pierre leaped, the trap- here! Quick! Quick!’ and he fainted and 
per’s rifle flashed, and his horse dashed into fell from the saddle. There was shouting 
the bushes after the boy. and running, and then the beating of a 


Where Pierre had plunged from the road drum and the clang of the bell in the vil- 
there lay a deep ditch strewn with logs and lage church. Pierre stretched on his back 
roots; as the horse attempted to follow him, in a village house, attended by two or three 
it too leaped into this ditch, pitched forward women, was undisturbed by all this noise 
and threw the rider over its head. Pierre and excitement. 

did not stop to see what had become of the 

trapper; as the horse staggered to its feet, NE evening in October Pierre, now well 
the boy caught the bridle, leaped to the of his wound, was asked to come to the 
saddle, and reaching the road galloped off village square. Here he found the train- 
toward the village. All was quiet behind band drawn up in line, and recognized among 
him. its members the men who had drilled with 

Ile rode freely and felt like shouting with him on the evening of the attempted raid 
joy. He became conscious now of a sharp from Canada. The captain who had charge 
pain in his right arm; glancing down he of the recruits on that summer evening 
found his wrist covered with blood. The now stepped forward and met him. 
trapper’s bullet had pierced his arm, and he “My -boy,” he said gravely; “I want to 
was bleeding profusely. make amends for all my suspicion. Will 

He felt himself grow faint for a moment, you take the place of lieutenant in our 
but making an effort he threw the faintness train-band—and forgive those who did not 
off and dashed on to the village. Now he trust you?” 
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= The World Brotherhood of Boys 
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Ww are now in correspondence with a Among our new members is a Canadian boy, 
Scoutmaster in Palestine who writes us sixteen years of age, who has been a scout 
in French. Through him we can forward for two and a half years and has all the 
letters to his scouts. King Scout Badges. He wishes to correspond 
One of our old members, a Patrol Leader with some scouts of his own age in New 
in India, wants a good correspondent, prefer- York City. 
ably a scout in New York City, and, also, An American scout wishes to get in touch 
one in each of several other large towns of with scouts in the United States and in for- 
this country. As he is an older scout, only eign countries in order to exchange plant 
boys of sixteen or over should write. specimens. Here is a suggestion for another 
We should like to suggest a “ get together” “corner,” a nature study corner, in the 
of some of the wireless amateurs of the World Brotherhood. 
World Brotherhood of Boys. A recent letter A Scoutmaster in Italy asks us to publish 
from a Boy Scout tells us that he is a wire- the fact that his scouts desire to enter into 
less enthusiast and would like to correspond correspondence with scout troops in this 
with another who is twelve or fourteen years country. Some letters written in Italian 
of age and has a wireless set. would be very welcome to them. 


1921 





ther toward the water. Side rails may be | 


you from the scorching sun while you are rest- | 











The Bighorn Sheep of the Rocky Mountains 
are able to make marvelous leaps over dizzy 
heights because their tough rubber-like hoofs 
form cups that grips the slippery rocks. It 
gives them a big advantage over wolves and 
mountain lions. 


In games or hikes or mountain climbing— 
afloat or ashore—indoors or out—surefooted- 
ness will give you an advantage, too. The 
Grip Sure prevents slips and skids because its 
tough, pliable soles are provided with patented 
vacuum cups. 


The uppers are made of Top Notch duck 
trimmed with genuine leather. Cork insoles 
keep the feet cool. Made both in regular and 
athletic styles, the latter lacing to the toe cap. 


When you buy rubber footwear of any kind, 
canvas shoes, boots, rubbers, pacs or arctics, 
look for the Top Notch Cross. It is the 
mark of the highest grade—the standard of 
excellence. 


We will give the name of a Top Notch dealer 
near you, if you write to us. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Dept. F Beacon Falls, Conn. eS 
New York Boston Chicago ¢ 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco [2 
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Beacon Falls Sport Socks 


These sox form a cushion to protect the feet and 
are durable, good looking and comfortable. 

Beacon Falls Sport Sox were worn by the American 
Tennis ° Team which recently won the World’s 
Championship. They are just what you want for 
all kinds of sports—tennis, basketball, bowling, 
handball, baseball, snow-shoeing, and skating. 


















i? A BOAT THAT SAILS 4 


A thirty-inch model yacht, complete } 
in every detail and equipped with 
} an automatic rudder. Workman- 
ship and material of the best. Not 
a toy, but an instructive plaything 
for the Out-of-Doors Boy. A fast 
sailing, automatically controlled 
model yacht shipped to you com- 
| plete, ready to sail for $25.00. 
| 
} 











If you prefer to build this boat 
yourself, order the complete Con- 
struction Set which contains all the 
necessary material and accessories 
to erect this well designed and fast 
sailing yacht. 

Price $15.00 postage prepaid 


Catalog on request—gladly 


NEW YORK MODEL BOAT CO, 
120 Broadway, New York City 
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THESE NEW 
“DEERFOOT” 


Better than Indian moccasins for hiking, hunting, 
camping, and outdoor sports. Specially designed for 
Scouts. One-piece upper, light audeasy. Flexible, 
waterproof, chrome leather or Neolin soles—hand- 
sewn seams—made in chocolate or black. Dad will 
like them, too. Introductory factory price, sizes 2 to 5, 
$4.35; 6 to 11, $4.95, prepaid. Send your shoe size 
and post office order zoday. Full satisfaction or 
money back. Write for our illustrated broadside, 

Moc-a-wauks for all the Family.’ Write to Dept. 


THE MOC-A-WAUK COMPANY 
364 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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MUTT i the heart-beat of a patient 





STRONOMERS have 
recently changed 
their theories as to 
the evolution of 
stars. The theory at pres- 
ent is that scraps of cosmic 


m= and diagnose him correctly 
although many miles dis- 
Pops of Popular Science me ° 


By Francis Arnold Collins 
y ; O country in the world 


i compares with the United 





dust, the remains of old 
stars, and’ the litter of the 


universe collect and in the course of 
millions of years become a nebula. The 
nebula is made up of tiny asteroids 
varying from the size of one’s fist to 
that of a small planet. When the neb- 
ula has grown large enough, the heavier 
parts gradually work toward the center, 
thus generating heat from the friction 
of the particles. As the heat increases 
the whole mass becomes hot, and after 


a few million years a great sun is try would seem to be owners of a car, At 
formed. When, in the course of count- this rate, in another decade every fam- 
less ages, this sun begins to cool, it ily will have its own car, 


shrinks. It is estimated that our own 
sun is cooling, but it has been sending 
off heat at about the same rate for at 
least thirty million years, It is believed 
that some wonderful chemical changes, 
which we do not understand, keep the 


stars burning. 


HE oldest toys in the world have re- 

cently been unearthed in an Egyp- 
tian tomb. A marvelous picture of life 
in Egypt two thousand years before 
Christ is thus obtained. The daily activ- 
ities of the owners and slaves of a great 
estate on the Nile are reproduced in mar- 
velous detail. Little toys are worked 
out in life-like colors which are as bright 
as though they were painted yesterday. 
The master of the estate is shown sit- 
ting on the porch of his house with his 
son and his clerks, with their scrolls 
and pens, inspecting the farm stock. 
The herdsmen are driving horses and 
cattle past the porch for inspection. 
Later in the day the master journeyed 


up and down the river to administer his Raper =n : a aye 2 
He Curtiss Wind Tunnel, the largest wind tunnel in the teen hundred feet high, which will be the 


estate, as is shown, on his boats. Kae to rpms <9 at a 

owned at least a dozen river boats with world, at Garden City, where models are tested. loftiest dam in the world, or about the 
crews of from twelve to eighteen. The height of the Woolworth Building. This 
boats used for short trips had cabins of but anyone attempting to handle it without will make possible an artificial lake as large 
canvas, in which the master sat and was scientific precaution would be quickly punished. as one of the Great Lakes. The overflow from 
amused by harps. For longer journeys, the the dam. will be converted into power which 
boats had cabins with sleeping bunks and HE beating of the human heart can be ampli- will be worth billions of dollars. The area 
steamer trunks beneath them. Special kitch- fied so that it can be audible for over one thus irrigated will support a population great- 


en boats accompanied these pleasure craft. hundred miles. The heart transmitter rests er than that of Germany and Italy combined. 
There are other toys reproducing breweries, by its own weight over a person's heart. It 


bakeries and grain elevators. is so delicate that the passage of the blood NEWSPAPER is published aboard the 
through the different cells of the heart causes London and Paris aeroplane. A com- 

MEX have probably lost several of their vibrations in the air-chamber which repro- plete printing plant is installed on the air- 
senses through disuse. At one stage of duce the various actions. These are trans- eraft. Each day before the sailing hour, the 

our evolution men probably depended very mitted by wire through the marvelous ampli- latest news of the world, political, financial, 
largely upon the-sense of smell in gathering fying apparatus which, when attached to a and general, is rushed to the editor. During 
food or detecting the presence of an enemy, horn, projects the sound throughout a large the flight, news is sent out by wireless 
much as dogs do today. As man learned to building. The sound is magnified several thou- from London and Paris at regular intervals 


defend himself by inventing weapons, and sand times. A physician may thus listen to so that the aerial editor is in instant touch 


it became easier for him to find food, 
he depended less and less upon his 
sense of smell, and the organs 
through disuse have become less sen- 
sitive. It is believed that at one 
time man could see in a measure 
without the use of his eyes, or at 
least detect the approach of an ene- 
my by some subtle sense which has 
now been lost. Some people still 
believe that they can feel the eyes of 
a person looking at them without 
seeing them, which may be all that 
remains of some mysterious lost 
power of our early ancestors. 


HE home of Robinson Crusoe, 
Juan Fernandez, the most famous 
island in the world, so far as boys 
are concerned, is to be made a health 
resort. The island, which is fifteen 
miles long and four miles wide, lies 
450 miles west of Chile. As in the 
days of Robinson Crusoe, Juan Fer- 
nandez Island is fertile, vegetation is 
abundant, and the sea swarms with 
fishes. Some years ago, the Govern- 
ment of Chile colonized the island 
and transported, free of charge, emi- 
grants who would settle there. The 
population of the island today is 
only about two hundred. The Chil- 
ean Government has turned the en- 
tire island into a health resort. The 
cave where Robinson Crusoe, or Sel- 
kirk, lived with his man Friday is 
still preserved. 


HE gram of radium which was 

presented to Mme. Curie by 
America, despite its minuteness, is 
extremely difficult to carry. First, 
the gram was broken into fifteen 
pieces, and each of these carried in 
a leaden box, of which the walls are 
five centimeters thick. The box con- 
taining the precious metal was placed 
in the safe of the ship on which it 
was taken to Europe. The great 
weight of the box made it practically 
impossible for anyone to carry it off. 
It would be extremely dangerous for 
anyone to attempt to steal the radi- 
um even if they were skilled in 
handling it. The rays of the metal 
only act at short distances, and can 
be isolated with lead or platinum, 





States in the number and 
variety of its automobiles. The latest 
census shows that there are well over 
nine million passenger and commercial 
motor vehicles registered in the United 
States. Of these, about eight and one- 
half millions are passenger cars. In 
other words, there is a passenger car to 
every twelve or thirteen people, and 
since the average family contains five 
people, almost every family in the coun- 


RTIFICIAL cow's milk is claimed to 

be much superior to the natural 
product. The synthetic, or hand-made, 
milk may work a revolution in farm life. 
All the drudgery of keeping cows is done 
away with. The artificial milk is believed 
to be more wholesome in some respects 
than cow's milk and much more nutri- 
tious and healthful for babies as well as 
grown people. In years to come, hand- 
made milk may completely substitute the 
cow’s milk. At that time so-called milk 
famines will be impossible. 


HE plan of harnessing the Colorado 

River has been worked out in detail, 
and it is believed that the next Congress 
will start this enormous enterprise. A 
large portion of nine different states, 
comprising some nine million acres of 
desert land, will be reclaimed. It is esti- 
mated that the land thus irrigated will 
be sufficient to support ninety million 
people in comfort. One of the features of 
the work is the building of a dam, seven- 





with affairs. The news is prepared, 
set up, and the paper printed during 
the aeroplane’s flight. The editions 
are delivered to the towns the aero- 
plane flies over by means of para- 
chutes. The aerial newspaper con- 
tains stock quotations, racing re- 
HE making of hollow spars for model aeroplanes is a fas- sults, special feature articles and 
cinating piece of carpentry work. It is important, of course, news in general. 
to have the frame for the model aeroplane as light and as 
strong as possible, and an appreciable amount of weight can be ; nae . ‘ ‘ 
saved by this method. A serviceable spar of extreme lightness agg — an” the 
can be made of paper. The best plan is to take a stick or @ Jia of a lr r+ — w th the 
little rod which has the diameter of the core of the spar, and Secure as fat a candies of i 
build up the paper tube. First cover the form with paper and jn. with = pete mp ex 08 99 “ 
wrap smoothly around this a layer of strong brown paper, nope is hess a onan it le wee ae 
overlapping the edges, and gluing firmly in position. As each more than "two 0 gf ng: ne 
layer of paper is applied, paint the whole with glue. The spar length. Now wel - t ry sap aoe = 
can be made as strong as you desire by repeating the wrapping toothpicks pea pose, it »Y — _ 
operation. When the paper tube is dry and hard, the core is upper edge until ‘it rn rerg tl 
then slipped out and the spar is cut to the desired length. The +o, with the to = ~ — = Po ; 
diameter should be kept as small as possible in order to reduce water. Licht Pg — or of t = 
the resistance. In some models, the hollowed papered spars are emasement it will — im 4 ase 
made sufficiently large to allow the strands of a rubber motor Sanaa until its PM voig ai ad ae 
to pass through them. This plan makes an unusual looking sumed There hig sa me = oe hee 
model, but serves no useful purpose. it As the i "ie ee aes 
There are several methods of making hollow spars of wood is reduce? hey sl ar bc weight 
which any boy handy with tools may carry out successfully. peace pods fast an o- & to He 
One plan is to cut a groove in the edge of a board of suitable beristn Ar ‘k rm — to eep the 
wood, using a special plane, or plough, for the purpose. The If prc ve eee extinguished. 
grooved edge of the,board is then sawed off, which gives one a ;, Z a con self, eve this is true, try 
cross section of general U shape. These pieces are then care- Or yoursell. 
fully planed and sand-papered to the desired thinness. Two 
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Model Aeroplanes 


such pieces are then glued together and carefully bound until HE wireless telephone is being 
they are dry. The holes are then carefully sand-papered and used successfully by reporters of 
varnished. A hollow tube of extreme lightness and possessing London newspapers. One of the 
surprising strength is thus obtained. London dailies has equipped an auto- 


Still another plan is to cut a groove from the edge of the mobile for the purpose. A reporter 
board as before, and after cutting it loose to cover the open assigned to cover a story anywhere 
channel with a thin strip which is glued firmly in position. The in or about London uses the auto- 
spar formed in this way is even lighter than the one just mobile to rush to the scene of action. 
described. All of these forms with the hollow spars may be Once he has gathered the news facts 
strengthened by covering them with silk, and varnishing. When it is the work of only a few seconds 
two such spars are to be joined, or when a hollow spar is to be to get in tune with the receiving sta- 
fastened to another piece, it is well to plug up the hollow part tion in the newspaper office, when he 
to lend it strength. can dictate his story to a stenog- 

Still another plan is to obtain very thin spruce and wrap it rapher as though he were sitting be- 
around a rod or piece of tubing, lapping and gluing the edges side the typewriter. The loss of time 
firmly together. When the rod is withdrawn, a very efficient in communicating news is thus re- 
hollow wooden tube is obtained. It is quite possible to design duced to the shortest possible time. 
these hollow spars to give a stream line. This is not impor- The radio reporter will probably be 
tant, of course, in the case of a longitudinal spar, but when a familiar object in the near future. 
they are used for cross pieces, it is desirable that they present This is, in a sense, not new in this 
as little resistance as possible to the wind. It will be found country, for news is _ distributed 
convenient, in using a hollow round spar, to employ a metal broadcast by wireless telephone from 
clamp, which can be bought at the supply houses, to attach it many important tradio stations. Re- 
to other parts. The spar is itself so light, and the walls so porting by wireless, however, has not 
thin, that it is difficult to splice it effectively. yet been attempted in America, 
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A City in a Jungle 
By May Bosman 


GANDA is a British protectorate in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa with the 
jungle on all sides of it—right at 
the front door and the back door. 

The wild beasts come out of this jungle and 
gaze in curiosity and sometimes in rage and 
fear at the human beings who have disturbed 
their reign, and particularly at the railroad 
trains and the motor cars that tear about 
with so much noise and smoke. 

The British have cleared a strip of jungle 
for miles, and have built iron trails, so that 
monster engines can belch their way through 
tropical quiet. All the wild animals disap- 
prove, and their disapproval and their curi- 
osity get them into trouble. 

A huge rhinpceros one beastly hot day 
charged a passenger train, head on, and 
nearly derailed it, just outside Nairobi, the 
principal city of Uganda. It is only fair to 
say that Mr. Rhino damaged the engine al- 
most as much as himself, for his hide and 
skull are very thick and he’s a giant. 

On another occasion, a train could not get 
through because a huge giraffe was standing 
between the rails, broadside. The engineer 
saw him in time and stopped, and when the 
crew and passengers descended from the train 
they found that the poor veast could not get 
off the track because his neck was all tangled 
up with the telegraph wires! 








It appears therefrom that the reason the 
different characteristics of tracks are not ob- 
served by the untrained eye is not because 
they are so very small as to be invisible, but 
because they are—to that eye—so incunspicu- 
ous as to escape notice. In the same way the 
townsman will stare straight at a grouse in 
the heather, or a trout paused above the 
gravel in the brook, and will not see them; 
not because they are too small, but because 
he does not know what they look like in 
these positions. He does not, in fact, know 
what he is looking for, and a magnifying glass 
would in nowise help him. To the man who 
does not know what to look for, the lens may 
be a hindrance, because it alters the pro- 
portions to which its eye is accustomed, 
and still more so because its field is too 
limited. 

This hunter's own belief, after seeing good 
trackers in many countries, is that it is a 
positive disadvantage to be near the impres- 
sion and for this reason an expert will often 
do his work better from a horse than on foot. 

Undoubtedly the tiny indications that 
an animal leaves behind it, such as for 
instance stones moved a‘ trifle so as to expose 
new soil, are much more easily seen a few 
yards ahead than at one’s feet. On snow, 
the freshly thrown out particles which the 
sun has not yet rounded off are invisible 
under one’s nose; but look ahead a hundred 
yards, and there one will see without diffi- 
culty the very different character of the track 
made five minutes before and that made an 
hour ago, although one may not be able to 
state exactly in what the difference consists. 

The fact is, it is thought, the distant marks 
being seen edgewise, or in section as it were, 
catch the eye much more rapidly than the 
near ones, which are presented only as a 
faintly drawn ground plan. 

In the same way a bird’s eggs in a fallow 
are much more conspicuous a dozen yards in 
front of one than at his feet. 


He had to be extricated be MMIII The Polyphemus Silk 


fore rail traffic could be re- 
sumed, and the _ telegraph 
wires had to be cut, at that, 


to release him. How you wt run, he 
llow 


you foi 


> Vee aT) catch all my fishes, 
AIROBI has been filled And ieave not a one for my hook, so I think. 


with motor cars, electric 


The Mink Moth 


Sleek little, sly little, slim little a, 
move, if I wink; 
your wishes 


By Kate Randle Menefee 
A* an exhibit of the Boy 
Scouts of America held 
in San Antonio, Texas, one 
of the scouts had on display 


lights, telephones, and all Well may I sigh at the lack of my hook, a collection of butterflies 
sorts of civilized and mod- When I observe how you search every nook, and moths—seven cases in 
huge With justified rapture all. Every specimen had 


ern things, but the 
natural zoological 
about it makes it a fearsome 
and an uncivilized spot to 
timid people. The wild ani- 
mals can and do come out 
of the garden at will, par- 
ticularly at night, and men 
have to go armed. Dogs, 
eats and horses have a 
rough time of it, and they have to be well 
barricaded at night if they are not to be car- 
ried off before morning by a panther, a lion 
or a leopard. 

And it is nothing, in Nairobi, if you are 
giving a dinner party, to look up and see the 
eyes of a panther or a lion shining in at you 
from the window! These windows are tightly 
locked and heavily screened, and the wild 
beasts instinctively know that the men at 
the other or inner side of the screen have 
strange weapons that shoot pain and death— 
their intelligence in this respect is uncanny— 
so they do not attempt to leap through the 
screening. They could break through! None 
of them ever have in Nairobi, but it is terri- 
fying to see one looking in at you and to 
Spy others beyond, in the bright city streets, 
skulking along. It’s like a menagerie broken 
loose ! 

One night when the writer was dining in 
Nairobi, she heard a strange scraping sound 
at one of the windows. Some guest who had 
come late and couldn’t find the front door, 
she reasoned. She hurried to the window, 
prepared to open it, but her shriek brought 
all the other guests running. There was a 
young lion at the screen, standing up on his 
hind feet and shaking the window with his 
fore paws! He must have been very hungry 
and innocent of the evil intent of men to 
wild beasts, for he did not scare easily and 
it took some minutes to drive him away. 


Training The Eye to See 
Edwin Tarrisse 


HAT the faculty of sight needs training 
will be admitted by every reasonable per- 
son, but how best to give the«eye this advan- 
tage js a question that has never been set- 
tled. An English hunter has gathered some 
interesting data in this relation. 
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ueer little, dear little mink, 
chain of my life Jorged a link, 
You scoffed at my sig 
And taught by your trying 
That patience and practice will win, so I think. ure in it was the polypnemus 


You feast on your capture T 
garden Then dein me sig ond he bend in the Deen found within a few 
brook. 


miles of the city limits or 
in the heart of the city 
flower gardens. One case at- 
ing, tracted a good deal of atten- 

tion because the central fig- 


milk moth. This particular 


mw oo Ef ive ead one 


half inches from tip to tip of wings. Mounted 
in the case it has the appearance of a beauti- 
fully embroidered butterfly. The body is 
large and covered with soft silky hairs. Its 
antenae have the appearance of being per- 
fect miniature feathers, lovely and _ soft 
enough to have graced the hat of some 
fairy queen. The ground color of the 
wings and body is a reddish buff. The 
eye dots on the forewings are pale yellow, 
outlined with a narrow band of deeper 
yellow and then black. The decorations on 
the lower wings are very wonderful eye- 
spots of deep blue and pale yellow, the 
whole eye-spot being outlined with a heavy 
band of black. There is a band outlining 
the wings, this is of rose color on the fore- 
wings and a deep blue near the base. There 
are also white and rose colored markings 
near where the forewings are joined to 
the body. 

The caterpillar of this moth is said to 
be light green and to have raised lines 
of silver white on the sides and to spin 
strong cocoons, 

This moth has been experimented with 
a great deal, people thinking it might be 
possible to use their silk for the manufac- 
ture of silk cloth, thus making them of 
value as is the silk worm. So far they 
have not succeeded in reeling the cocoons 
properly, however. 

The collecting of butterflies and moths 
is a pleasant and profitable occupation and 
makes one of the prettiest collections in the 
world. 

A nature club is a good club to organize 
during the vacation days, and if each boy 
chooses something different for his collect- 
ing and at the meetings all bring up some- 
thing learned upon their chosen fad each 
of the members will gain much valuable 
knowledge. 











Ril i inesipteriigiasiieaiin 107,100,000 
Square Miles ......... 3,027,000 
Number of Post Offices...... 52,600 
Miles of some (i516). 250,000 
Passengers onessencosecees » 1,191,000,000 





Uniting 


Within reach of the call of 
your telephone are more other 
telephones than may be found in 
all the other countries of the 
world. This is made possible by 
the Bell System of telephone com- 
munication. 


The central administration of 
the Bell System by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany— 

Provides for invention and 
scientific research. 


Provides for the economic 
manufacture of equipment. 


Provides for the standardiza- 
tion of methods. 


TRUNK LINES OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Connecting over 70.000 Cities,lowns and he Communities 





BELL SYSTEM 


Telephones owned andafliated~ 12, 
iabne veel ~ 











a Nation 


Plans for future extensions. 
Insures financial stability. 


It is the complete cooperation 
between the central administra- 
tion and the many operating com- 
panies that produces nation-wide 
telephone service. 


It would be impossible for un- 
related organizations to provide 
the best service to the greatest 
number at the lowest rates. Only 
the united effort which insures 
continuous development of tele- 
phone communication can carry 
through that controlling purpose 
of the Bell System. 


* BELL SYSTEM” 





Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and ali directed toward 














‘ EASY 
TO LEARN 


Xylophone 


A real professional instrument, com- 
plete with mallets, floor-rack, fibre 
carrying case and a full Course of 
Instruction for playing—all for 
$25-00 
there is pleasure and profit 
in it for you. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


Largest Xylophone Manufacturers in the 
World. 





Write today for full 
information regarding this 
fascinating instrument — 











1766 Berteau Ave., Deagan Bidg., Chicago 











OH BOY! 


You want to get into the open this summer, 
don’t you? Think of the hikes in the woods, 

the hunting and fishing, the swimming and 
canoeing; and the eats! the frizzled bacon, 
the fried fish and the biscuits hot from the 
camp oven. Oh Buddy! How good the grub 
tastes when you do your own cooking. 


TENTS and 
CAMP FURNITURE 


That’s where we come in. We are one of 
the oldest makers of Tents and Canvas Goods 
in the U. S. Our Catalog shows just the 
things you need to make your camp com- 
fortable. Also contains interesting articles 
on camping, outfitting for the woods, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 616. Sent Free. 


Geo-B Carpenter & Co. 
440 N. Wells St. and a v Chicago 















































Tom Sreuate Clown Band, 
the highest paid musical act, using 















True-Tone 
Saxophones 


The Saxophone ar 
of all instruments today and the 
easiest to play. It opens won- 
derful opportunities for young 


folks. Unrivaled for enter- 
tainment, school and church. You 
ean learn to play the scale in an 
evening and e your place in a 
band or orchestra within 
90 days. 


Send your name for a free 


fol Book om the Saxophon 
fa ik on the Saxophone 
ever published. Tells you 
when use Sax: 

singly, in quartettes, in 
sextettes or in band; how 
to transpose 
and other things 
like to know. I 


‘ou would 
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Easiest riding, most comfort- 
able wheel built. We'll ship to 
you on approval. You'll surely want it when 
hed the 18 exclusive features 
wonde. 1921 model electrical: 
equipped “ 


BIACK 


There’s a large variety of models to ch from 
Pick the one you like best. We'll chip i te you 
express prepaid on approval. A small deposit and a 
DOLLAR A WEEK 
makes you the owner. Our direct factory Big new catalo 
| saves you money. You get a liberal in colors— 
y guaranteeand6months’ somethi 
nocident policy with every wheel. Leptin It none 
everything a bicy- 
HAVERFORD STE company Ge iter Conte 





Dept. 158 Pe remarkably low 
Be a Black Beauty Owner Agent yee. pasass | 


Now 


OB ttt olel:) Oa 0-7: 


Sousa gives you inside secrets of his success: 
tells how you can quickly learn saxo- 
phone, cornet, trom bone—any band or 
orchestra instrument. Develop your 
musical “bump” for profit and pleas- 
















ure. 

Free Trial; Easy Payments 
and any Conn Instrument. 
Fasiest playing and best 
toned because built by ex- 
clusive processes. Used 
by world’s greatest artists. 
Send posteard today for Free 
Book and details of Free 
Trial, Easy Payment Pian. 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
£07 Conn Bidg., Elkhardt, 








EARN $35 TO $100 A WEEK 
Are you earning less than this amount? If so my offer 
i offer to give you a thorough 
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Think and Grin 
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THINK AND GRIN—AUGUST 

Well boys, by the time this month comes 
to an end we should be all nicely freckled, 
sunburned and mosquito-bitten and should be 
able to match each freckle on our nose or 
mosquito mound on our ankle, with one of 
the many out-of-door scout merit badges. Of 
course, Old Idle Five Minutes will be hang- 
ing around trying to “butt in.”” He claims 
the summer months as his own special time 
but a scout in the camping season cannot see 
any room for the lazy old boy and doesn't 
mind how many mosquitos bite so long as he 
is not stung by one of old I. F. M.’s jokes. 
What's this coming? A bunch of his old 
stories? Oh! Well, let get through them in 
four minutes fifty. 


WINNERS FOR AUGUST THINK AND GRIN 


Chester Johnson, Oregon; Orville Kraemer, 
Iowa ; Robert Sherrill, Jr., Texas ; Scout J. H. 
DuBuque, Virginia; William H. Leach, New 
York. 
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wich big concerns everywhere. Write for 
free book of information ‘Your Future in 
Drafting.”’ 

Columbia Schoo! of Drafting, Rey C. Claflin, Pres. 
Dept. 1532. 14th and T St., Washington, D.C. 
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Forethought 
“Did you ever stop to think what a won- 
derful invention the automobile is?’ 
“Yes, and I went to the hospital for three 
months for stopping in front of one!” 


Awkward 
Stage Attendant (to manager of travelling 
show): Shall I lower the curtain, sir? One 
of the living statues has got the hiccups. 


An Empty Wish 

Mother (anxiously): What is Willy crying 
for? 

Willy’s Brother: Oh, nothing much. He 
dug a hole in the garden and now the rain’s 
come on he wants to bring the hole into the 
house. 

Hard Times 
Teacher (reading from book of ancient 


history) : “And the people rent their 
clothes.” What does that mean? 
Pupil: I suppose it means that they 


couldn't afford to buy them! 











Tough 
Tenderfoot Harris was entertained at the 
seoutmaster’s. His meat slipped from his 
plate and he felt he ought to say something 
which would not embarrass his hostess. 
“Tough meat often does that,” was his 
explanation. 








Broadening 


“Did you hear the story about Brainley? 
He is said to have had an experience that 
considerably broadened his mind.” 

“Oh, how interesting! Do tell me about 

“Well, it is nothing very out of the 
ordinary—a packing-case dropped on him 
from an overhead crane.” 
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Pete: I hear you have a swell job. 
Sam: Nope, I quit. 


Pete: Quit? What for? 

Sam: The boss said something I didn’t 
like. 

Pete: What did he say? 

Sam: Get out of here! 


Fame 
Phil O. Sopher: Yes, Shakespeare was a 
great man but I wonder whether he’d be as 
famous were he alive today. 
Soph O. More: Sure, why he would be at 
least three hundred years old! 


Huh? 
Doctor: Now, a few drops of this eye- 
wash three times a day. 
Patient: Before or after meals, Doctor? 


Capitals? 


Scoutmaster (back from the front): Do 


you know that there are districts, towns, and 
streets in Europe that have thirty or more 
letters in their names? 

Tenderfoot : 
only 


Why how can that be when 
there are twenty-six letters in the 


alphabet? 





ZR 
Wishes 
First Class Scout (singing): I wish I 


were a bird. 
Tenderfoot (wistfully) : 
gun. 


I wish I had a 


Speaking Lightly 
First Scout: Who invented electricity? 
Second Scout: Edison. 
First Scout: No, it was Noah, 
Second Scout: How is that? 
First Scout: When he put the animals 
out, didn’t he make the ark light? 


Sold 

“I charge you with getting money under 
false pretenses,” cried the angry purchaser of 
a rather fiery-looking, though sadly neglected 
horse. “It shies at everything. I simply 
couldn’t get it over the bridge.” 

“ My advertisement was perfectly truthful,” 
replied the previous owner. “I stated quite 
plainly that my only reason for selling was 
that I wished to leave the town. With that 
horse it was impossible. Good morning !” 








Dry Farming 


Rastus: Huh dats nuffin from what ma 
uncle did. 

Jumbo: What’s dat? 

Rastus: My uncle he done raised potatoes 


in a desert whar der was no water. 

Jumbo: Impossibolutely. 

Rastus: Well you see he done put a piece 
ob onion right by de potato’s eyes and dey 
jist natchually done watered da’selves, 


BOY’S LIFE 








FOR OVER HAE | 
A CENTURY 


we have made clothes 
for Boys-- the kind of * 
clothes that wear 
| longer and look 
| better Reinforced 
where the most wear 
comes. 


| KNOCKABOUT SUITS FOR BOYS 
| KNOCKABOUT SHOES FOR BOYS 


New England headquarters for 
Boy Scout Uniforms and Equipment. 


THE: SERVICE « STORE 
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Oh, You Skinny /| 





legs you can iy 
about that stomach that flinches every time 
zoe try a square meal? Are you a pill- 
eeder? 
Do you expect Health and Strength in 
mploited 2 

r ex 
You can’t do it—it can’t be done. 

The only way to be well is to build up 
your body—all of it, through Nature's 
methods — not by pampering e stomach. 
It is not fate that is making you a failure; 
it’s that r emaciated y of yours; 
our half-ickness shows plain in your 
‘ace, and we world loves healthy ple. 
So be HALTHY — STRONG — VITAL. 
That’s living. Mention the ailments upon 
which a Ki. neg Pre ——— tion and 
send us 8 10c piece (one dime) 
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they're the ringleaders, and that Johnson is 
pretty close to them. Two or three men like 
these preeching anarchy can cause g good 
deal of unrest in a crew, and might excite 
them to go any lengths.” 

“Pish and fiddlesticks! Can't be an- 
archists here! Not on my ship! Have to 
obey orders here!” Captain Mugford was 
growing impatient. ‘‘ What can two or three 
do? What can they do if they are anarchists, 
I'd like to know? Pish and fiddlesticks, sir! 
Pish and fiddlesticks, I say!” 

“They were connected in some way with 
Billings and Manuel, sir, before those two 
thieves were lost last year,” persisted the 
Mate. ‘You remember that a year ago the 
Stowaways told you of a plan Billings had 
for stealing the ship, and sending the crew 
adrift in the boats? I believe this is a part 
of the same conspiracy, sir, that Inkovitch 
and Marx are planning to carry through.” 

**Yes, yes, I remember all about that,” 
admitted the Captain with a _ chuckle. 
“Nothing to it, sir, nothing to it. Those 
fellows were having sport with the Stow- 
aways, sir. Trying to frighten them. Told 
you there was nothing to that, too. That's 
the way it turned out. Nothing to this. 
Same way now. Nothing to fear, nothing to 
fear. Pass over your plate, Mr. Dugmore. 
Let me give you another helping of the bear's 
meat. It's very good today, sir, very good.” 


R. Dugmore had been too busily engaged 
i upon the contents of his plate to take 
part in the conversation. He believed in con- 
centrating his attention upon the business in 
which he was engaged, particularly at meal 
time. Now, as he passed his plate, he re- 
marked with an air of gloomy foreboding: 

“It is my opinion, sir, that we are in an 
unhappy position so to speak. You may have 
forgotten, sir, that we sailed on the thir- 
teenth day of the month, although I have 
reminded you of the fact upon other occa- 
sions. Yes, sir, if you will recall we sailed 
from New Bedford on the thirteenth day of 
July. This, sir, is the thirteenth voyage of 
the Nea Lion, an unfortunate coincidence 
when taken in connection with the fact that 
we sailed on the thirteenth. But that. sir, 
is not the worst. That is not the worst by 
any means. We have thirteen in the deck 
crew, sir.” 

Mr. Dugmore pronounced this with vast 
solemnity, quite as though he were a judge 
on the bench passing sentence of death upon 
a convicted criminal. 

“Three thirteens, sir, as you must admit 
and as every seaman will acknowledge, is a 
fatal combination, a hoodoo combination, so 
to speak. We might suppose that it could 
not be worse, sir. But it is worse, much 
worse. On top of all that, sir, Hiram Hodges 
is a sky pilot. He don't deny it, sir, and 
the crew call him ‘the Sky Pilot.’ With all 
these thirteens, sir, the vessel is destined to 
meet disaster. It never fails. It never fails 
in the face of such signs, sir, and it may 
be that the threatened mutiny is it. The 
Sea Lion will never see New Bedford again, 
sir.” 

“May be it? May be what, sir?” Cap- 
tain Mugford paused in the act of carving 
to glower at Mr. Dugmore. 

**Disaster, sir. Disaster that is certain to 
overtake us.” Mr. Dugmore pronounced the 
words with slow precision and with studied 
dramatic effect, though with no other effect 
upon Captain Mugford than to irritate him. 

“Pish! Pish and fiddlesticks! You've 
heen talking about disaster the whole voyage, 
Dugmore,” said Captain Mugford contemptu- 
ously. ‘“ You sunk the ship and drowned us 
all nearly every day.” 

Suddenly Captain Mugford’s ill humor 
vanished and he broke into a hearty, bel- 
lowing laugh. 

“You're never happy unless you're miser- 
able, Mr. Dugmore, No, sir, never. We've 
had a fine voyage! Fine voyage! Fine luck 
with whales! One more good catch, and 
we'll have all the oil we can stow. Nice lot 
of ivory and pelts for the first year. No bad 
luck except losing those two fellows, Billings 
and Manuel, last fall. They were a brace of 
lazy scoundrels. Good luck to lose them! 
Yes, good luck to lose ’em! And here you're 
talking about bad luck! It’s a bit of humor, 
sir! Yes. a good bit of humor! Can't help 
laughing at you, sir! Can't help it!” 

“I think it was good luck to lose those 
two fellows, Billings and Manuel,” ventured 
Mr. Jones. 

“Yes, good luck! Good luck! To be sure 
it was.” 

“But you must admit, sir, that thirteen 
is an unlucky number,” persisted Mr. Dug- 
more solemnly. ‘“ A most unlucky number, 
so to speak. I have heard you speak of it 
yourself as an unlucky number, sir. Even if 
there were no other thirteens, we have the 
thirteen in the deck crew, and on top of that 
the Sky Pilot.” 

Mr. Dugmore looked at Captain Mugford 
feeling that he had clinched his argument. 
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* Pish and fiddlesticks! We had thirteen 
in the crew until the stowaways were discov- 
ered. Thirteen and two make fifteen. 
Where's your arithmetic, sir? Where's your 
arithmetic? Don’t thirteen and two make 
fifteen? Add it, sir, and see! Addit! A 
simple sum !” 

* But, sir—” 

Mr. Dugmore attempted to speak, but Cap- 
tain Mugford was not through. 

Let me finish, sir! Let me finish what 
I was saying! Hiram Hodges isn’t a sky 
pilot. He was never articled as one. He's 
a plain sailorman. Good one, too! Good 
one! By the seven seas, I never saw a bet- 
ter! Preaches to ’em down forward Sundays 
just to keep ‘em straight, but that don’t 
make him a sky pilot. Don’t seem to make 
him any worse sailor either! No doubt he’s 
a sort of wishy washy, sugar and water, 
nambypamby fellow outside of sailoring. I 
know his kind. Can't fight, because they 
won't. Afraid of hurting the other fellow. 
But he’s a_ sailor! By hickory, he is! 
Knows his business, and does it! Smart as 
they make ’em on deck or in a whaleboat! 
That's all I care about. All I want to know 
about him. He isn't a sky pilot! Pish and 
fiddlesticks ! ” 

“ You forget, sir, that after the Stowaways 
were added to the crew we lost Billings and 
Manuel, and that brought the number down 
to thirteen.”” Mr. Dugmore looked triumph- 
ant. ‘*‘My arithmetic is correct, sir. Luck 
turned against us, so to speak, and Fate 
east again upon us the unlucky thirteen.” 

“We'll call the cooper one of the deck 
crew then to make it fourteen. Throw in 
Shanks and the cook for good measure and 
make the aumber sixteen,” guffawed the 
Captain. ‘“ That breaks up your thirteen, 
Mr. Dugmore! No more thirteens on this 
ship! Cheer up, sir! Cheer up! We're in 
for the best voyage we ever had.” 

Mr. Dugmore did not cheer up. He finished 
his meal gloomily, but this was characteristic. 
Though an excellent officer and good navi- 
gator, superstition was with him a mania. 
He was always watching for ill omens, and 
at every turn he found them as every one 
does who looks for them. And as is usually 
the case with those who permit superstitions 
to be their master, he lived in constant fear 
of some unknown but impending calamity 
with the quite natural result that he existed 
in a self-created atmosphere of anxiety and 
gloom. 

Nor was Mr. Jones in the least satisfied 
with Captain Mugford’s reception of the Sky 
Pilot's warning. He himself had heard 
something of the rumblings in the fo’c’sl], and 
the Sky Pilot had verified his fear that all 
was not well among the men. For several 
days they had been sulky, and he had ob- 
served a certain hesitation in obeying orders 
that bordered upon insubordination, but was 
still not sufficiently pronounced to warrant 
discipline or more than a sharp, “ Look alive 
there!" which usually resulted in quickened 
action. 

The Sky Pilot and Mr. Jones were quite 
right; and Mr. Dugmore for once had not 
gone astray in his premonition that some 
thing was on foot. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MARX THREATENS MURDER, 


HERE was little said in the fo’c’sl that 
day. A suppressed excitement among 
the men was apparent. The Sky Pilot, quite 
as though nothing was on his mind, at- 
tempted conversation, but none save Joshua 
Tidd, or “ Daddy” as every one aboard ship 
called him, seemed at ease or disposed to talk. 
Daddy, a grizzled old whaler, and quite the 
oldest man in the crew, was a_ general 
favorite. 

“TI believe I’ve never seen the waters so 
free of ice at this season,” remarked the Sky 
Pilot in an effort to break the awkward and 
ominous silence. “There’s no pack ice at 

“It has been most thirty years, as near 
as I cath’late, since I remember as clear a 
sea as we've got now,” said Daddy. 

Daddy paused to help himself liberally to 
bear's meat and macaroni, and when his 
plate was supplied to his satisfaction, he 
continued : 

“Them was the days of real whalin’! We 
didn’t putter around tradin’ with the Eskimos 
them days. 
was great days!” 

“JT suppose you didn’t bother with any- 
thing but right whales?” asked the Sky 
Pilot, as Daddy gave evidence of lapsing into 
silence. 

“Mostly them,” said Daddy. “ There 
were plenty of bottle nose whales over along 
the Baffin Land side and sometimes we'd pick 
‘em up. But they didn’t give us any whale- 
bone and whalebone counted up. There was 
a lot of it used them days in women’s tog- 
gery, and a big call for it, so we mostly 
looked for right whales, and got ’em too. 
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The White Gull was fitte@ with oil tanks 
amidships, and we never went back without 
them tanks filled to the top.” 

““What was the longest voyage you were 
ever on?” asked Harry. 

“The longest one?” Daddy grinned. 
“That was a fool v'yage. I shipped in the 
brig Nancy Hale, and I never see home for 
four year and nine months. The Master's 
name was Loon, and he was about as crazy 
as they say loons be. You've often heard 
folks say ‘crazy as a loon.’ Well, that was 
him. He got it in his dotty head there was 
a fortune in sulphur backs. ‘They were re- 
ported thick south of Cape Horn, and they 
was. We found ‘em down in the Antarctic 
seas, plenty on ‘em, but we never killed one. 
The first one we got irons in cut up ructions 
and smashed two boats. They didn't act like 
ordinary human whales. They was too big 
and too gay for us plain men, them whales 
was.” 

“Did you asked 
the Sky Pilot. 

“Nope, that wa'n't the old man’s way,” 
Daddy chuckled. ‘‘We p‘inted north to Be 
ring Sea, and had one tarnation of a time.” 


come back in ballast?” 


“Did you have the long night like we 
have here?” asked Harry. 

“Yes,” said Daddy, “just as long and 
about as cheerful, and we'll soon have her 
with us.” 


Inkovitch looked up. 

“We may not be in a winter berth for the 
long night,” he hinted ominously. 

“Oh, I reckon we will,” Daddy grinned 
broadly, but his grin was a_ challenge. 
“ Leastways I’m kinder countin’ on’t. I can't 
remember ever bein’ in the Arctic when we 
could cruise around after winter set in, and 
mostly the sun goes out for a spell in winter 
in these latitudes.” 


OME of the men moved restlessly. They 

recognized the challenge. Inkovitch made 

no retort, and Daddy fell silent until dinner 
was finished. 

That afternoon when Al and Harry were 
busy on deck, the German Marx approached 
them bluntly with the question: 

“Vell, how apout eet?” 

“How about what?” asked Al. 

“You know vell enough how apout vat,” 
snapped the German. ‘“ That Sky Pilot, he 
tell you alreaty yet, und you alreaty know 
vat eet iss ve are to do vithout him telling 
you.” 

“You'll have to make yourself plain and 
tell us what you're driving at, Marx,” Al 
insisted. 

“You stowaways are not plind und dumb 
yet, und you are not vithout ears to hear,” 
said Marx insolently. ‘“‘ Now I vant to know 
vonce how apout eet. Vat side haff you al- 
reaty make up your mind to take?” 

“We're not mind readers, either of us,” 
Al had decided to force Marx to a definite 
statement of the plans of the mutineers. 
“We don’t propose to guess at what you're 
driving at. If you've got anything to say, 
come out with it.” 





“You do not haff to be a mind reader to 





UT that night before the Troop started 

out to the rescue, he quietly abstracted a 
package from their stores. He made no com- 
ment, however, when Meade detailed his 
plans. 

They were tentative as yet. The leaders 
had decided that five scouts were to creep 
up on the outer guards who—judging from 
previous experience of natives—would prob- 
ably be sunk in sleep. Having bound and 
gagged these, threatening them with guns, if 
necessary, they were to proceed inside the 
stockade and repeat the performance. Mean- 
time the other scents with M’Teke and the 
horses were to remain at the edge of the wood, 
ready to make off the moment the man was 
freed. In case of necessity, however, in re- 
sponse to a certain call they, too, were to rush 
forward to the rescue. 

Quietly and cautiously they walked their 
horses toward the clearing, stopping within 
the two 


the shadow of the trees. Then 
leaders, with Smith, Felton and Reed ad- 
vanced into the open where they promptly 


dropped on all-fours. Thus Indian fashion 
they crawled around the backs of the huts 
until they sighted the one they sought. 

Here they stopped a second to listen. A 
sound of voices! 

“So much,” muttered Meade, “for our 
hopes of finding them asleep.” He paused. 
“ Nothing for it, I’m afraid, but to get close 
as possible, and then rush them. Use your 
revolver butts, if you can.” 

“T’ve got something better, Jim,” said 
Smith. ‘“ Let me go first, and tie up your 
noses with your handkerchiefs.” He tied up 
his own, and started ahead. 

The others, surprised, followed suit, and 
shuffled after him. They were soon in sight 
of the four guards. The blacks were squat- 
ting together on the ground by the stockade 











| gate. Their spears were beside them. And 
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know vat apout it iss I speak. The Sky 
Pilot tells you alreaty ven he makes pelief 
show you a perg,” Marx eyed Al and Harry 
malevolently through narrowed lids, though 
the latter, busy with a halyard, did not speak 
or evince interest in the conversation. “I 
am not yet a fool, und you are not a fool 
alreaty.” 

“If you have anything to say, say it. I 
haven't time to guess conundrums,” Al turned 
to his work. 

“You vill pe guessing conundrums al- 
reaty that you do not like to guess,” Marx 
glowered angrily. “If you vill not, pe mit 
the crew you vill dake vat it iss that comes 
mit you, und I speak mit you both. It iss for 
your goot I say vat I say alreaty. All the 
crew vill pe together mit this only that 
coward the Sky Pilot. He talks mit us apout 
heaven und hell und tamnation und such rot. 
He iss a coward und afraid, und he vill haff 
somedings to pe afraid apout yet.” 

“See here, Marx,” Al faced the man boldly, 
*T won't stand here and permit you to talk 
in that way about the Sky Pilot. I want 
you to know he’s a friend of mine. You're 
an anarchist, or socialist as you call your- 
self, which is the same thing these days, and 
being one you don’t believe in God or heaven 
or hell. But I want to tell you now if you're 
itching to start anything on this ship go 
ahead and start it this minute and you'll be- 
lieve in hell before you get through. Now 
get away from here or I'll start something 
myself! I don't want to hear any more of 
your blatting!”’ 

“You vill feel a knife in your heart yet, 
for this!” Marx was in a white rage. 

Harry heard the threat, and seizing a mar- 
linspike, faced the German. 

“If you don’t get out of here I'll give you 
what's coming to you right now! There 
won't be any waiting!” he threatened. 

“Und there vill pe a knife for you also! 
You vill poth go to feed the fishes, und the 
Sky Pilot he vill go mit you!” 

Marx walked away, and Al and Harry saw 
him presently talking with Inkovitch, and the 
two eyeing them. 

“ Those two will do just what Marx threa\- 
ened,” said Harry. ‘“ They’re a desperate 
pair.” 

“Captain Mugford knows all about this 
scheme. Mr. Jones has told him, and they'll 
take care of Marx and Inkovitch,” assured 
Al confidently. ‘ Those fellows won’t dare 
try any knifing until they mutiny openly, and 
Captain Mugford will head them off so there 
won't be any mutiny. There’s nothing to be 
afraid of for the present, at least.” 

“I wish we were armed,” suggested Al. 

“So do I,” said Harry. “I don’t believe 
there's a revolver on the ship, unless the offi- 
cers have them, and I hope they have.” 

“They've got them.” Al glanced toward 
Marx and Inkovitch, “and those fellows have, 
too. They're probably carrying guns this 
minute, and there’s no doubt they've got 
knives stowed away in their clothes.” 


(To be continued in September Boys’ LIFe.) 
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now it was evident that their quick ears had 
caught the noise of movement. They were 
peering in all directions. One caught a 
glimpse of Smith, and with a little ery warned 
his fellows, while they all seized their spears. 

“ Quick, Smith,” urged Meade. 

Even before he spoke, Arthur had drawn 
the package from his pocket, flinging half its 
contents right in the black faces. Instantly 
a convulsion seemed to seize all four men. 
Their arms dropped limp, their mouths 
opened. And then sneeze after sneeze rang 
out on the soundless night. Arthur had 
stunned them with red pepper. 

“Gag and tie them,” ordered Meade. 
any more, Arthur?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Watch out for the guards inside.” 


“ Got 


LREADY hands were fumbling at the bolt 
of the gate. And while four scouts tied 
up the struggling, sneezing sentinels, Smith 
waited for their fellows to apnear. 
black heads were thrust out- 


Four more 
side the gate. Another handful of red pep- 
per, and they too were convulsed. By this 
time their companions were writhing 


manacled on the ground. 

“Go to the house,” cried Meade now, “and 
get our man. Just cover them with your re- 
volver,” he ordered Smith a propos of the 
sneezers. “By this time they may have 
waked the town. We must hurry.” 

Soon four of the scouts were battering 
down the front door of the house. They 
found the white man in a_ semi-conscious 
condition lying on the bare ground. He 
shrank from them at first, probably thinking 
they were his captors, 

“ All right, old man,” Meade reassured him. 
“We're friends. Just get an arm on our 
shoulders.” He and Marshall proferred 
theirs, and thus they half dragged, half car- 
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ried him from the house. 

Outside they found only Smith and the 
manacled men. The others terrified by the 
pepper and the revolver had run down the 
street, where they were already rousing the 
other inhabitants, 

“We'll have to hurry,” said Meade, again. 
“Here you two take his legs,” he told Felton 
and Reed. ‘You, Arthur keep your gun 
ready. We'll run for the horses.” 

Half stumbling with their burden they 
darted behind the houses. On the street they 
could see the crowd already gathering. But 
so confused were the natives at first that 
they failed to see the boys, until they had 
reached the edge of the wood. 

**Up on my horse with him,” yelled Meade. 


‘Lay him across the neck. Quick! They’re 
coming this way.” 
The villagers en masse, were now rushing 


shrieking toward the scouts. A spear hurtled 
through the air, hitting a tree near Higgins’ 
horse. The animal started forward, his 
owner holding onto the mane. The others 
frightened followed suit, though their riders 
had no more than a foot in the stirrup. And 
soon with the frenzied yells from the rear 


lending them speed, they were thundering 
along the track through the jungle. For a 
while the shouts followed them, but 


presently the frenzied savages discovered the 
futility of pursuit. 
Safe!’ cried Marshall at last. 

A wild whoop went from the Troop. They 
were still hallooing, when they reached their 
friend, the old chief. 

Next morning early they started for home, 
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“*Right here,’ Napoleon replied, and we 
could hear the rustle of paper. ‘See this 
place? That’s where we will set the first fire, 
and it is sheltered in a dip so that no one 
will be able to see it until it has started a 
big crown fire. I'll go with you to this first 
place just as I promised you. You know the 
place, don’t you? They call it Chipmunk 
Hollow, just a quarter of a mile west of the 
bridge where the lookout trail crosses Roar- 
ing Fork, on the other side of The Sentinel 
from here. I am setting the fires way off 
there because then they will have no sus- 
picion that we have anything to do with it. 
Then you are to go on south, setting fires 
every half mile. Five of them will be 
about enough, and then you can make a 
break to get away. I'll meet you a week 
from today in the hotel at Mountain City to 
give you your pay. And those fires you set 
will burn up half of the best timber in this 
national forest.’ 

“*Dat’s all right, Mister Bowman. Yaas, 
I tank dat’s all right. But what about de 
timber on Coyote Creek? Are you going to 
let it stay dere like a big fule?’ 

“*T’ve got that tended to also, Larsen. 
Gallegher is going to set fire to it, here, and 
here, and here.” They must have been point- 
ing at the map then, for that was the only 
information about Gallegher we could get, 
that he was going to set some more fires 
somewhere in the country around Coyote 
Creek. Napoleon began to talk to the Swede 
Larsen again. 

“*We've got the ranger fixed up, too,’ he 
said, triumphantly. ‘ He'll never suspect a 
thing. This morning I was able to 

“Just then the buzz saw began to screech 
and scream the way it does when it cuts 
through thick logs, and the conversation was 
drowned out completely. We might just as 
well have been back here on Sky Island for all 
the talk we could hear between Napoleon and 
the Swede. My! but it did make me mad to 
have that buzz saw shrieking and whining 
so loud that we couldn’t hear a word. Bow- 
man and Larsen kept on talking for about 
an hour in the office, but all we could hear 
was little snatches of sentences while the 
lumberjacks were feeding the saw a new log. 
Finally the door opened and the Swede 
walked out, going over to the sawmill to 
help with the timber. A few seconds later 
out stepped Napoleon and walked briskly 
toward his car. 

“We thought that was all the scouting 
we could do that day, so we started to dig 
out of the sawdust and branches to sneak 
back to the island. But a couple of lumber- 
man walked out of the sawmill just then, 
and over to a pile of small logs between us 
and the river. They carried a log between 
them into the mill, and came back for more. 
We saw that we were trapped there close to 
the office until they finished their job. They 
kept it up steadily until dinner time, and 
while the lumberjacks were eating, the cook’s 
helper was out back of the shack washing 
pots and kettles, so we didn’t get a chance 
to crawl away then. After dinner, the men 
went back to their work of carrying the logs 
into the mill. It was four o’clock before the 
pile was all carried in, and even then the 
clearing was pretty crowded until supper 
time. When the men had gone into the mess 
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taking the rescued hunter with them. En 
route he told his tale. He had gone on a 
long safari alone with native porters who 
had deserted him when the hostile tribe at- 
tacked. He was English, by name Turner, 
and ‘way back in Entebbe his father was 
probably fretting himself to death. In 
Masindi he stayed only long enough to pro- 
cure proper clothes and food, 

“ My governor will thank you better than I 
can,” he said, as he took farewell of the 
Uganda Troop. “By the way, which of you 
thought of the pepper?’ 

They told him. 

“Well, goodbye. Maybe we'll 
England some time. I hope so.” 

It was a week later that a bulky letter 
reached Jim Meade. One glance at its con- 
tents, and he went rushing from his home to 
round up the scouts. When they had all as- 
sembled in their Council Room, he laid it be- 
fore them. 

“From Turner’s governor. Look at this.” 
He flashed a check in their faces. “ Five 
hundred pounds to do what we like with, he 
Says. 
his own proviso.” 

“Two thousand dollars!” Bradley Marshall 
interrupted him, speaking in a tone of pro- 
found awe. ‘Two thousand! Can you beat 


meet in 


st?” 

There was dead silence for a moment, 
while the scouts tried to realize the good 
news. Then— 


Jim 
whole 


“Three cheers for the old trump!” 
Meade led the shouting. ‘‘ Now the 
Uganda Troop can go home together.” 
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shack for supper, about dark, we decided that 
now was the time to crawl back: but just 
then we heard that Bowman automobile, so 
we burrrowed back into the sawdust and 
watched Napoleon come up to the shack. He 
seemed impatient as he stood there in the 
doorway, as if he had an appointment with 
someone who had failed to arrive. He kept 
tapping his foot nervously on the doorstep. 

“Then who do you suppose came into the 
clearing? It was pretty dark to recognize 
faces, but I would know the Bonnahah Man 


anywhere. He came striding over to Napo- 
leon, looking rather angry. ‘ Well?’ asked 
Napoleon. 


“*They are still there,’ growled the Bon- 
nahah Man in that deep voice of his. ‘“ That 
is, their tent was still there, and all their 
provisions; but I couldn't find the kids. But 
I left a riote that will send them away.” 

“* What did you say?’ Napoleon asked. 

“*T told them that if they didn’t get 
down off The Sentinel before tomorrow night, 
I’d burn their tent and duffle all up.’ 

“*Very good,’ said Napoleon. ‘I guess 
we'll have no more trouble from that source.’ 

“We could see from what they said that 
they must be talking about us, and consider- 
ing what they were planning to do the next 
day, there was good reason why they should 
want us out of the country. 

“*What about the other matter?’ 

“* Fixed that, too,’ rumbled the Bonnahah 
Man. ‘I waited until four o'clock, like you 
told me to do, then I put it out of commis- 
sion good and plenty.’ 

“Napoleon and the man in the red shirt 
walked off in the darkness, so that we couldn’t 
hear their voices any more, but what they 
meant about ‘that other matter’ was some- 
thing Ted and I couldn’t figure out. Five 
minutes later, we heard the motor of the 
Bowman car going full blast. We decided 
that it was about time that we were making 
tracks for camp, and believe me, it was no 
easy job keeping a straight path through the 
aark woods. We guided ourselves by the 
north star, but most of the time the trees 
were so thick that we couldn’t see anything. 
Then we got a glimpse of your camp-fire.” 

That story sure kept the gang’s ears. wide 
open. It was easy to see that we had 
stumbled into quite a serious proposition 
through our camp on Sky Island. 

“T think,” I told the gang, “ that the first 
thing we ought to do is to go up to the ranger 
station and tell Starbuck what we know. It 
seems to me that he ought to be warned 
about what is happening.” 

The gang agreed with me, and we climbed 
up the mountain to the little rock cabin near 
the top of the north peak. We knocked on 
the door, expecting every minute that the 
lights would go on in the dark windows, and 
that he would come to the door to see what 
Was the trouble. But there was no answer. 

“Starbuck must be a powerful good 
sleeper,” murmured Tom, and pushed open 
the door gently, calling “Mr. Starbuck, Mr. 
Starbuck.” 

There was no answer, and we filed into 
the darkness. Tom struck a match and lit 
the oil lamp on the table. The bunk had 
not been slept in that night. The ranger 
was not there! 

(To be continued in September Boys’ Lire) 


Some of it at least must go to Smith— | 























See the three sets of ball 


repair. 
| That’s why it runs 


bearings. 
so easily. 

See the three brakes in one 
(A) that expand in strong 
gripping contact with the 
brake drum on the slightest 
back pedaling pressure. 


See the non-slipping, tool 
steel clutch (B) that is always 
in correct working position for 
free wheel, forward pedaling, 
or braking action. 





Simple, Strong, Sure 


OYS, take a good look at the working parts of the New 
Departure Coaster Brake,—the safety control device 
that a large majority of the bicycle riders of the country 
swear by because they have found they could always rely 
on it for instant, positive action and long service without 
Another reason for its popularity is its handsome 
design and heavy, silver-bright, non-rusting nickel finish. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 



































See the brake actuator (C), 
the part that exerts almost 
giant strength in expanding 
the three-in-one brake rings. 


See the wonderful little 
driver (D) that absolutely can’t 
fail to engage the entire me- 
chanism properly at the will of 
the rider. 


This is the New Departure, 
the brake of few and simple, 
all steel strong parts,—the 
brake that outlasts the bicycle. 





PRESTIGE 


is not a thing of mere accident. The 

Boston Garter is so superlatively good 

ae peoples of all tongues unanimously 
gree the manufacturer has placed 

quality FIRST. 

GEORGE FROST - Boston, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Family 

for All the Fami 

















OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
Dogs 






All-round 























Oorang ‘Airedaies are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watch-dogs for 
automobile, camp, home and estate; ideal 

for farm and ranch; careful drivers 
of cattle and sheep; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds and Big Game Hounds. Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for 10c. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. G, LA RUE, OHIO 































Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many of the younger 
ful artists 


earning from $30.00 to $200.00 
or more per week 
draw through the 
Course. Landon Picture Lae 
make —- drawing easy 

learn. d sketch of Snel 
Sam — © oe in stamps for sam- 
ple Picture Chart, and examples 
of the a of ——_— boy 
students which will show possi- 
bilities for YOU. ‘Plense state 


your age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL, 796 National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 





























f DO YOU STAMMER? > 


Sane methods based on many successful years’ ex- 
perience and scientific research, for the correction 
of all Speech Defects employed in the Speech 
Clinics at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
under the direction of 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 

(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 
Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 
Director Speech Clinic College of City of New York 
Lecturer— raduate Medical College, New 
York ~“T 


ey Cc for Teach 
o' 
Dormitories and complete equipment. 


Address Martin Inst. for Speech Correction 
417 DeWITT PARK, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS 


for 


Boy Scout 
Uniforms and 
Equipment 


The World’s Greatest 
BOYS’ STORE 


Sixth Floor 


Henry C.Lytton & Sons 


State and Jackson, Chicago 











For Woodcraft 
A Plumb Official Scout Axe 
For getting boughs for the 
camp beds, for firewood, to 
clean up a good view. any 
of the Scout uses of an Axe. . . 
the Plumb Scout is the axe 
you need 
Made of one picce special 
analysis steel—heat treated 
same as armor plate. “Bit” 
extends for one and onc-half 
inches from cutting edge. 
Can be ground and reground, , 
won't go soft. Has nail pull- = 
ing slot. Dark green handles, , 
—perfectly balanced. 
Price 
Axe complete with 
Sheath. re 
Sold by Hardware Dealers 
Fverywhere 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

















Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your record 
on 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or— send $2.00 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., 37,Sxsst2'S*- 

















NEW PRICES 
Zeewes. T5e; Leedawl, 
1.50; Magnapole, $1.75; 
Litenite, $2.00; Gydawl, 
$3.00; Ceebynite, 4.00. 
Slightly Bene in Canada 
d the Far West. 
= 0-125 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NYY. 


Tayler Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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news. If you have ever been at a convention 
you know how, after the names of all the 
candidates are in, and the voting begins, you 
hold your very breath. You know how quickly 
your pencil flies as you put down the votes 
for each man, how swiftly you add them up, 
how quickly you compare the results! That 
morning in Chicago, hundreds of pencils, held 
by hands, many of which trembled with ex- 
citement, cast up votes; and the very first 
addition told a tale. Lincoln had 102 votes— 
51% more than the next man below him. It 
was a big difference. 

Could that 51% votes be secured for him? 
They belonged to Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania 
knew that she had no chance of winning for 
her man, Simon Cameron. Might she not be 
impressed by the size of Lincoln’s vote and 
change at once for him? There was a quick 
consultation, the answer came: “Pennsyl- 
vania gives her 52 votes for Lincoln.” It 
was the beginning of a break. Others quickly 
followed, and when the flying pencils added 
up the second ballot, Lincoln had 182 votes. 
The third ballot was taken quickly, and 10,000 
people sat breathless as state after state 
turned over its vote to Lincoln. The last re- 
port was scarcely in before a whisper and 
then a yell ran through the great crowd— 
231% votes for Lincoln. He had won. 

You know, of course, what happened then. 
You can imagine the roar that rose and fell 
until there was no breath left in the cheerers, 
Illinois that morning had packed the Wigwam 
with men and women prepared in case of 
Lincoln's nomination, to out-roar anything 
that had ever been known in the history of 
political conventions. One of Lincoln's 
friends who had worked longest and hardest 
for him has left a stirring description of 
what this claque did when the vote was an- 
nounced, 

“The scene which followed baffles all hu- 
man description. After an instant’s silence, 
as deep as death, which seemed to be required 
to enable the assembly to take in the full 
force of the announcement, the wildest and 
mightiest yell (for it can be called by no 
other name) burst forth from ten thousand 
voices which we ever heard from mortal 
throats. This strange and tremendous dem- 
onstration, accompanied with leaping up and 
down, tossing hats, handkerchiefs, and canes 
recklessly into the air, with the waving of 
flags, and with every other conceivable mode 
of exultant and unbridled joy, continued 


steadily and without pause for perhaps ten 
minutes, 
“It then began to rise and fall in slow 


and billowing bursts, and for perhaps the 
next five minutes these stupendous waves of 
uncontrollable excitement, now rising into the 
deepest and fiercest shouts and then sinking 
like the ground swell of the ocean into hoarse 
and lessening murmurs, rolled through the 
multitude. Every now and then it ‘vould 
seem as though the physical power of the as- 
sembly was exhausted and that quiet would 
be restored, when all at once a new hurricane 
would break out, more prolonged and terrific 
than anything before. If sheer exhaustion 
had not prevented, we don’t know but the 
applause would have continued to this hour.” 


HILE this was going on inside the Wig- 

wam, the town outside went crazy. A 
boy with a cannon had been placed on the 
roof with instructions to fire it if Lincoln 
was nominated. When this cannon boomed 
the news, 20,000 people in the neighborhood 
took up the cry. It spread over the city, 
and from the city to the country; and before 
morning it was just as Douglas said when he 
heard the news in Washington, “ There won't 
be a tar barrel left in Illinois tonight.” 

Down in Springfield the town had been 
hanging around the telegraph office all the 
morning, waiting for news. Mr. Lincoln him- 
self had dropped in two or three times only 
to go out when the report came in that the 
voting had begun. He still did not think it 
was possible that he could win over Seward. 
He was standing in the door of a shop across 
the square, talking to a friend, when he sud- 
denly saw a boy plunging headlong through 
the crowd and rushing toward him. He was 
shouting at the top of his voice: “ Mr. Lin- 
coln, you are nominated! Mr. Lincoln, you 
are nominated !” 

You can imagine what happened in Spring- 
field then—the hand-shaking and the laugh- 
ing and the crying! How the men gathered 
about Mr. Lincoln and the woman ran in to 
talk it over with Mrs. Lincoln! How the 
boys and the girls gathered around Tad and 
Willie—the two Lincoln boys who were at 
home! 

It was the beginning of an exciting nine 
months for Springfield—a nine months in 
which almost every day brought some new 
joyful or tragic sensation. 

If Mr. Lincoln had had doubts of his nom- 
ination up to the very hour that the excited 
small boy rushed across the square shouting 
the news, he had less of his election. If the 


Republicans held together, it looked as if it 
could be done—and this was true chiefly be- 
cause those who opposed him were badly 
divided. There was a party that believed 
slavery could not legally be kept off new soil 
by either Congress or local government, and 
it had a ticket in the field. There was a 
party which declared Congress could not keep 
it out but that the local government could; 
or, as Mr. Lincoln put it: “A thing may be 
lawfully driven away from where it has a 
lawful right to be’; and it had a ticket and 
Douglas was at its head. There was a third 
party which evaded the slavery question and 
declared for the Union, and it had a ticket. 
A situation more helpful to Mr. Lincoln's 
success could not have been arranged, if the 
Republicans only held together. But would 
they? Would great men like Seward and 
Chase consent? To Mr. Lincoln’s great joy 
they did soon consent, and, disappointed as 
they were, wrote him manly letters of con- 
gratulation. Seward’s followers were all for 
bolting the nomination at first and putting 
Mr. Seward in the field. He laughed at them. 
“The Republican party was not made for 
William H. Seward,” he said, “but Mr. 
Seward if he is worth anything for the Re- 
publican party.” 

It was not long before everybody was in 
line. If they worked they could do it, they 
kept telling one another. 


T was a great campaign that followed; and 

it was a campaign in which more boys 
took part than any that the country had 
ever seen. The feature in which they were 
most interested was the “ Wide-Awakes.”’ 
These were bands organized for street 
parades, body guards for political speakers, 
and for all sorts of campaign work, such 
work as Boy Scouts would do nowadays. 
They wore black glazed caps and capes and 
carried blazing coal oil torches. The am- 
bition of each club of Wide Awakes was to 
outdo all neighboring clubs in fantastic 
marching. They learned all the movements 


they could hear of and invented their own 
combinations, drilling until they were per- 
fect in their forming and reforming. Their 
favorite march was the zig-zag—an imita- 
tion of a rail fence. Each band of course 
had its own particular badge, and each 


was ambitious to have on his badge a pic- 
ture of Mr. Lincoln splitting rails or steer- 
ing a flat boat. 

Many of the Wide Awakes carried their 
banners mounted on rails in the fashion in- 
troduced at the Decatur Convention, and 
proud indeed was the club that had one of 
the original rails Lincoln had made in 1831. 
None of the Wide Awakes owned a Lincoln 
relic quite so precious, however, as the band 
at Hartford, Conn.—this was the very maul 
with which he had split the rails which were 
now in such demand. This maul was treas- 
ured by the Hartford Wide Awakes as long 
as they existed and finally was given to the 
Connecticut Historical Society, where it is 
still to be seen. 

The Wide Awakes marched and everybody 
sang. The refrain of the favorite song ran: 


“Oh, aint you glad you joined the Republi- 
cans?” 


But the finest was Whittier’s “ The Quakers 
are Out.” 


“ Give the flags to the winds! 
Set the hills all aflame! 

Make way for the man with 
The Patriarch’s name! 

Away with misgivinys—away 
With all doubt, 

For Lincoln goes in when the 
Quakers are out!” 


Marching and singing were only the accom- 
paniments to the speaking. The campaign 
was distinguished by some of the noblest and 
most sincere political speeches we've ever 
heard in the United States. The theme was 
so great—that of human freedom—that it 
brought out the best in men. Charles Sum- 
ner, William H, Seward, Carl Schurz, Horace 
Greeley, Salmon P. Chase were the most noted 
of these speakers; but there was scarcely a 
county in the North that did not have its 
local orator, Through the summer and fall 
there was a continual succession of rallies 
and celebrations and political picnics bring- 
ing together thousands of people. The great- 
est of all these was in Springfield in August, 
when a procession of 75,000 people—eight 
miles long—passed before Mr. Lincoln’s door. 
Think of what that meant to the boys of the 
town that knew and loved him so well! 


HE hard work the Republicans were put- 
ting in, the enthusiasm that their feeling 
that they were right was giving them, the 
division in their opponents’ lines, told every 
day; and long before election time Mr. Lina- 
coln felt reasonably sure that he would be 
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And Now Disc\Wheels 


Patent 
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Boys, you can now have steel disc wheels, just like the 
newest automobile wheels, on Auto-Wheel Coasters and 
Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadsters. 

-———— Disc wheels are just tue thing for boy speed 
kings. They turn on self-contained roller 
bearings, and they won't come off unless 
you take them off. You can get disc 
| wheels or the regular wooden-spoke wheels 
| with new wagons, or you can get them 
separately for your old wagons. 

| Write us about the disc wheels. Send us 
| the names of three dealers, stating which 
| sell the Auto-Wheel, and we will send you 
a Dime Bank FREE and a year's subscrip- 
tion to the **Auto-Wheel Spokes-man.”’ 


131 Schenck St., Wt. TONAWANDA, 4. ¥ 
In Canada: Preston, Ont. 
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White Foot Oil 


POISON IVY REMEDY 


Successfully Used by Boy Scouts 


For Ivy Poisoning, Jigger and 
Insect Bites? Chafing, Sun Burn, etc. 
Relieves all Itching. Sold by Drug- 
gists or Shipped by Parcel Post. 
Price 35 cents. (Your money re- 
funded on request.) 


WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO. 
Centreville, Md. 
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Cots, Blankets, Scout Axes, 
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Dollars in Hares 


Wepay $7.0to $18.50and up a pair 
and express charges. Big 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 
STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409 H Broadway New York 
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ering school till you get bd —_ 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and T 
— Natural Met! of Cure,” bound in cloth and aaeel I in 
gold. Ask for special a rate and a FREE copy 
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the next president of the United States. But, 
along with this certainty, came an increas- 
ing anxiety. Ever since the Republicans had 


set out to prevent slavery’s spreading to free 
soil, there had been many groups of impor- 
tant people in the slave states who had 


threatened to go out of the Union and fight 
to stay out, if the Republicans should ever 
elect a president. They had said this in 
1856 and when Mr. Lincoln went over to the 
new party that year and made his great 
“lost speech” he had told them that such 
questions were to be settled in this country 
“by ballots, not bullets.” And he had added, 
“We won’t go out of the Union, and you 
shan’t.” 

The more flourishing the Republicans be- 
came, the louder the threats of the Dis- 
Unionists. When Mr. Lincoln spoke in Cin- 
cinnati in the fall of 1859, he had 1a good 
many of the discontented in his audience, 
and he took pains to reassure them. “ Sup- 
pose we do beat you,” he said, “ What are 
we going to do with you? We mean to treat 
you as nearly as we possibly can as Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Madison treated you. 
We mean to leave you alone, and in no way 
interfere with your institution, to abide by 
all and every compromise of the Constitution. 
We mean to remember that you are as good 
as we, that there is no difference between us 
other than the differences of circumstances. 
We mean to recognize and bear in mind 
always that you have as good hearts in your 
bosoms as other people or as we claim to 
have, ‘and treat you accordingly. We mean 
to marry your girls when we have a chance— 
the white ones, I mean—and I have the 
honor to inform you that I once did have a 
chance in that way.’ 


i the election approached and it looked 
more and more as if the Republicans 
would succeed, the dis-unionists became 
louder and louder in their threats. Mr. Lin- 
coln, however, never really believed that they 
would carry out what they said. It did not 
seem possible to him. To him the Union was 
one and indivisible, something sacred, that 
must be protected and preserved. He felt 
that it was not only the liberty and happi- 
ness of the people of this country that was 
involved in the preservation of the Union, but 
the hope of the world for all future time. 
We were trying to work out a government 
based on the Declaration of Independence— 
a government which promised that in due 
time the weights should be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men and that all should 
have an equal chance. For men deliberately 
to attempt to break up a union which had 
this sentiment behind it was unthinkable to 
him. He did not believe it of the South, 
and although the defiance became thicker and 
thicker through the summer and fall, he held 
to this opinion. And in this he was backed 
by Seward and Schurz and Bryant—all of 
whom laughed at the alarms. Not a few 
people in the South, for in every state there 
were groups of Unionists—kept writing him, 
too, not to be frightened, that although 
there might be disorder if he were elected, 
there certainly would not be secession, 

But suppose they should try it? He had 
to ask himself that. And did. Well, there 
was no doubt at all in his mind about what 
his duty would be—he must preserve the 
Union. 

You see, then, that even before his elec- 
tion, his problem had begun to change, that 
instead of its being a fight to keep slavery 
back where it legally belonged, it looked as 
if it might become a fight to keep the Union 
together. 

In November, the hopes of the Republicans 
were realized—Mr. Lincoln was elected. No 
sooner was this done, however, than he saw 
how wrong his confidence that the dis-union- 
ists would not carry out their threats had 
been. Seven states, one after the other, 
quickly left the Union, and as they left they 
prepared to defend themselves, seizing United 
States forts and arsenals within their reach 
and voting large sums for arms. Zarly in 
February of 1861, these seven states united in 
a new government, the Southern Confederacy 
adopted a constitution, elected officers, and 
went about creating an army and navy. In 
doing this they were quite as sure that they 
were right as Mr. Lincoln was sure that they 
were wrong. Just as he believed and said 
that if the South succeeded in extending 
slavery to free territory they would event- 
ually extend it into the free states, so the 
South believed that if Mr. Lincoln and his 
party prevented their extending slavery, 
they would eventually try to abolish it, even 
where it had been made legal. If we cannot 
live and do what we think right within the 
Union, they said, we will leave it and estab- 
lish a government where we can follow out 
our own ideas, This meant of courst that the 
disunionists did not share Mr. Lincoln”’s 
Strong devotion to the Union. . 

While all this was going on, Mr. Lincoln 
Was sitting in Springfield. Not until his 
Inauguration on March 4 would he have 
the power to lift his voice or take a step 
to interfere with what the seceding states 
were doing. The barn door was open, the 
horse was being stolen before his eyes, and 
he could do nothing. It was even doubtful 
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if, when he finally did get to Washington, he | 
could find the tracks. Nothing is harder than } 
not to have the power to lift your hand 
when something you love is being destroyed. 
The helpless Republicans were distracted. 
There were some in the party who said, “ Let 
them go.” There were others who said, 
“Let’s compromise—give them what they | 
want.” And there were still others who 
said with Mr. Lincoln in 1856, ‘“‘ We won't 
go out of the Union, and you shan’t.” That 
is, the united party that had elected Mr. 
Lincoln was becoming a divided party; and Ly 
each faction was beseiging Mr. Lincoln to 


You will need these things 
when you go to camp 





adopt its way of thinking. 


HOUSANDS of letters and hundreds of vis- 

itors poured into Springfield—begging him 
to stand by his guns, to spike his guns, to 
deliver his guns to the _ dis-unionists. 
Threats filled his mail—threats of hanging, 
of shooting, of kidnapping. He kept his 
head through it all, and he held his tongue 
as well, going about his preparations for 
Washington, selecting his cabinet, writing 
his inaugural, closing up his law business, 
though not taking down his “ shingle.” ‘“ Let 
it hang there undisturbed,” he told his 
partner. “Tf I live, I am coming back 
some time and then we will go right on prac- 
ticing law as if nothing had happened.” He 
went out of his way to say good-bye to all 
his old friends, and took a day off to visit 
his father’s grave in Coles County, and to 
pass a few hours with his beloved step- 
mother, now over seventy years old. The 
parting with her was the saddest of all for, 
far away in the country, as she was, the 
threats against Mr. Lincoln’s life had 
reached her, and she had come to feel that 
she would never see him alive again. 

At last everything was done, and on the — 
evening of February 11, 1861, Mr. Lincoln 
and his family and a large party of friends 
left Springfield for Washington. As he stood 
at the end of his car looking over the great 
gathering, he made a little parting speech, 
which is counted by lovers of good Eng- 
lish one of the most perfect things he ever 
said. There were boys of fourteen in that 
crowd who were so deeply moved by it that 
they were able to repeat it as long as they 
lived. 

“My friends, no one, not in my situa- 
tion, can appreciate my feeling of sadness 
at this parting. To this place, and the 
kindness of these people, I owe everything. 
Here I have lived a quarter of a century, 
and have passed from a young to an old 
man. Here my children have been born 
and one is buried. I now leave, not know- 
ing when or whether ever I may return, 
with a task before me greater than that 
which rested upon Washington. Without 
the assistance of that Divine Being who 
ever attended: him, I cannot succeed. With 
that assistance, I-cannot fail. Trusting in 
Ilim who can go with me, and remain with 
you, and be everywhere for good, let us con- 
fidently hope all will yet be well. To His 
care commending you, as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid you an 
affectionate farewell.” 





LTHOUGH Mr. Lincoln knew that there 
were many people who thought he 
would never reach Washington alive, and 
the probability was that there were a few 
people who had sworn that he should never 
live to be inaugurated, he did not allow 
his danger to interfere in the least with the 
program of receptions and speech-making 
that had been laid out for him. He made 
every speech and shook every hand. He 
even remembered at one place to ask from 
the tail end of his car for a little girl who, 
a few months before, had written him a let- 
ter, asking if he had any little girls and 
telling him that she thought he would look 
better with whiskers. Mr. Lincoln had an- 
swered her letter promptly, regretting the 
necessity of saying that he had no daugh- 
ter, but that he had three sons, one seven- 
teen, one nine and one seven. As to the 
whiskers, he wrote her, “as I have never 
worn any, don’t you think that people would 
call it a piece of silly affectation were I to 
begin wearing them now?” Regardless, 
however, of what people might think he had 
actually begun to grow the whiskers, and 
passing through the town where the little 
girl lived, he asked for her. Of course she 
was there. Who would not be, having re- 
ceived a letter from him? And when he 
called for her she came forward with a great 
bunch of flowers for him, and received in 
return a hearty kiss of thanks. 

When the program had been carried out in 
full, all the speeches made—the last was at 
Harrisburg on February 22—he heeded the 
warnings of detectives and friends that a 
plot to assassinate him as he passed through 
Saltimore had been discovered, and slipping 
away from his party, took an earlier train 
than that which he had been announced to 
take, and at daylight on February 23, was 
safe in the capital. 

On March 4th came the inauguration. 
Never was an inaugural address listened to 
with such anxiety. What would he say? 
What would he say about the new govern- 
ment that the seceding states had formed? 
What would he say about the forts and 








HE Supply De- 

partment at 
National Head- 
quartersis maintained 
to be of service to you. 
Tis success depends 
upon the quality of its 
service and the quan- 
tity of your patronage. 


This advertisement 
is printed to interest 
you in this service by’ 
calling attention to 
timely goods at fair 
prices. 


These few items 
have been selected 
from the general cata- 
logue, a copy of which 
will be gladly mailed 
to you upon request. 





TENTS 


The Department of Scout Supplies is in a posi- 
tion to secure for you any type or size of tent, and 
made of any material selected. Our facilities for 
this service are at all times at the disposal of the 
field. Write for prices on Wall Tents. We also 
have a limited number of used Army Wall Tents. 
Prices on application. 

No. 1303. FEATHERWEIGHT SHELTER TENT. 
Our new Featherweight Shelter Tent, which this 
year is being made up for us by a new contractor, 
is better than ever. The design, which has met 
with the unqualified approval of all Scouts and 
Scout Leaders who have tried it out, is unchanged. 
But it is made of a stronger and more durable 
material, khaki color and thoroughly waterproof. 
Size set up, 7 by 5 by 3 feet. Furnished with six 
steel stakes, two folding poles and a carrying case 
which makes a good pillow when tent is set up, 
Shipping weight, 4 lbs. Price...............- $6.50 


USED ARMY SHELTER HALVES. 
sold ‘‘ as are.”’ 


These are 
They are all in good condition with 
lots of hard camping service in them. Made of 
heavy U. S. A. khaki duck in the popular “* Dog” 
style used in the Army. Tent is divided in 
two equal parts so that each half can be rolled 
up like a blanket and conveniently carried over the 
shoulders of two boys to evenly distribute the 
weight. When the two sections are fastened to- 
gether they form a complete tent with ample room 
for two boys. A compact durable, well-made tent. 
Size 7’ 2” wide, 5’ 6” long and 3’ 7” high. 


No. 1422. Shipping weight without poles 6 Ibs. 


gg EE PEPE E ES OPE CEN YE TTTLT TELE. $2.50 
No. 1422A. Shipping weight with poles complete 
9 Ibe, Per POW. .ccvcvcccces rT rrrini Ts Per $3.50 
No, 1172. SCOUT BLANKET. A _ regulation 


United States Army blanket of first quality ma- 
terial. Size 66 in. by 84 in. Shipping weight is 
4 lbs. The price is reduced. It wds $8.00. It is 


No. 541. WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKETS. 
There will be some nights when you will have to 
sleep on damp ground. This blanket is indispens- 
able for such weather. Reduced in price to. .$2.00 


CAPES 


No. 540. WATERPROOF CAPE. Better than 
the poncho as an all-round garment for Scouting 
and general year. Olive Khaki, extra light weight, 
unlined, fitted with corduroy-lined collar and 
patent clasps. When not worn may be used as 
pack cover or bed blanket. Sizes, length 36 to 42 


inches. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 6 ozs. Reduced 
GO 00. 0:bdb:dib.0.4.4.0:60 6 dee ee sont ene ss e0ceSsneem $4.00 
No. 540A. Same, but sizes 48 to 56 inches in 


length. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. Reduced to. .$5.00 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


No. 1089. SCOUTMASTER’S COMPASS. Brass 
case with silvered metal dial, jeweled needle with 
stop. A turn of the compass case sets the “ Path- 
finder” arrow in the direction of the march, so 
that any deviation from the course may be de- 
CecteG, Wrepadhe a ccickccccsscosvesvissscesesny $1.00 


No. 1161, SIGNAL FLASH LIGHT. Pocket size 
combines regular lamp with Morse signalling de- 
vice, showing white, red or green. Complete. .95c. 


No. 1258. FOLDING CANDLE LANTERN. A 
splendid lantern for Scouts and other campers. 
Collapses flat to be carried in pocket. Has 
reflecting back with handle. Stormproof and made 
of galvanized iron with aluminum reflector. Ship- 
Ping weight 2 IDG... ..ccccccccccccccccccsoers $1.00 


No. 1276. GUARD ROPE. Length 15 feet; 
equipped with snap fastener and ring for joining to 


other ropes. White.......cccccccssessereees : .50¢e 
Per GOSOM .cececcsecves See gsenereccecseees $5.70 
No, 1277. Same, but drab color............++- 60c 
Per GOSON 2. .ccccccccccccccedcescoscccesese $6.60 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Boy Scouts of America 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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his Will Help 
You Earn Your 
Camp Expenses 


Of course, you want to go to camp. 
Been looking forward to the camping | 
season all winter, haven’t you. Been 
thinking of the hikes and swims, scout | 
games, sleeping out-of-doors rolled in | 
your blankets while the flickering camp 
fire throws fitful uncertain shadows 
against the tent wall. Oh boy, there’s 
a thrill in every moment of camp life 
and you wouldn’t miss it for all you’ve 
got. | 

But with these cheerful thoughts, | 
haven’t you been a little worried—a 
little uncertain and puzzled as to where | 
the money’s coming from? Camping 
costs money. Carfare, eats, and all the 
rest call for cash. Bet it will cost you | 
seven or eight dollars a week this year. 
That’s a lot of money for a boy to 
fork out these days, especially when he’s not sure where it’s coming from. 


Here’s the Way 


Don’t worry over the money. Get out and hustle for it. BOYS’ LIFE, THE 
OFFICIAL SCOUT MAGAZINE, provides the way. You provide the “pep and 
energy and you'll have the money to jingle in your jeans before camping time 
arrives. START NOW. ; 

Suppose it does cost $7.00 a week at camp this summer. By selling only four- 
teen $2.00 subscriptions te BOYS’ LIFE, you can earn $7.00 in cash commissions, 
which will pay your expenses for a week at the average scout camp; this means, 50 
cents cash commission on each subscription. But if you prefer, you can earn 75 
cents worth of scout articles, at latest catalogue prices, for each $2.00 subscription. 
Get the idea? You can do it, old scout. Bet your boots you can if you'll only get 
out and hustle. Start NOW—today—this afternoon after school, Every boy in 
town is a likely customer. So is his mother or dad. Get the subscriptions and your 
camp money is assured. 

If you need a sample copy, circulars and more information, just write to Mr. 
Colver, the Business Director, BOYS’ LIFE, Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for full information. 





































































Handbook 
for Boys 


Paper binding, cloth lined; 
revised edition. This book 
has been thoroughly brought 
up-to-date, and contains the 
new requirements for most 
of the merit badges. Cover 
of famous Leyendecker scout 
design. 512 pages; over 500 | 
illustrations. 


No scout should be without 
one of these books. It is 
crammed with the very in- 
formation and knowledge he 
needs and must have. It is 
also valuable to anyone in- 
terested in the great out-of- 
doors. 





Boy Scout Song Book 


The Best Ever 


Newest and best collection of popular 
and patriotic songs suitable for all 
gatherings. Especially fine for Scout 
camps and all Scout meetings. 


From the whole country, that is the 
| chorus of praise we hear from boys who 
| have delighted in singing its songs. 
There’s a big bunch of them; it'll take 
the smartest boy in town a month to 
Jearn them all. And every jolly, sing- 
ing scout will want to learn them with 
their jolly words and rollicking tunes. 











The Boy Scout Song Book 


200 songs, with words and most of 
them with music. More than 50 have 
either words or music written especial- 
ly for this book by leading song writers 
and musicians. 75 of the melodies are 

of American origin, as are 125 of the 
| songs. 
| 
| 
| 


Price 50 cents, post prepaid, 
or for only $2.25, we will 
give you a subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE for one year 
and in addition send you a 
copy of the New Handbook 
for Boys. 


BoyS$Lre | 
| 


200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Price 50 cents a copy, including post- 
age, or for $2.25 we will send a year’s 
subscription to Boys’ Lire and the new 
Bor ScouTt Sone Book. 


BOYS: LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York | 



















































arsenals that they had seized? Would he 
say, “Go in peace!“ Or would he hold to 
his view that the Union could not be 


broken ? 

What he did say was not harsh, but it was 
firm. What it amounted to was that, in his 
judgment, the Union was made to last, that 
no state could vote itself out, that in spite 
of what had been happening in the South, 
he regarded the Union still unbroken, and 
that he should go ahead, administering the 
laws everywhere, holding the forts, collect- 
ing custom duties, distributing the mails. 
He should not invade the seceding states or 
use force against them, Kindly and affec- 


BOYS’ LIFE 


not to 
would 


tionately he begged the dissatisfied 
take in hot haste a step which they 
never take deliberately, but to “ think long 
and well.” ‘“ Nothing valuable can be lost 
by taking time,”-he counselled them. At the 
end, he again assured them “the Govern- 
ment will not assail you. You can have 
no conflict without being yourself the ag- 
gressor.” But in the next sentence he 
warned them: “ You have no oath registered 
in heaven to destroy the Government, while 
I shall have the most solemn one to preserve 
and protect and defend it.” 
A moment later he took that oath. 

(To be continued in September Boys’ LiFe.) 








PY MPI dM TSM Li ry 
Torrance From Texas 
(Continued from page 13) 
CHAPTER X “Sure,” nodded Torrance. “I probably 


TORRANCE SCORES 

F anyone had told Billy Torrance six weeks 

ago that the first of June would find him 
interested and even enthusiastic with the 
life at Hamilton School, the Texan’s comments 
would unquestionably have been more forci- 
ble than polite. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
this happened to be exactly the case. 

Probably the most agreeable feature was 
the scout troop and its various activities, 
chief amongst which was the proposed sum- 
mer camp. Sut two other details of the 
daily life also occupied him to no small ex- 
tent and quite justified Dr. Grant's silent 
mental sizing up of the boy during that first 
interview in the principal’s study. 

The most surprising was his unexpected 
progress in class work. In most subjects his 
extremely sketchy preparation had placed 
him among boys years younger than himself. 
The politely veiled surprise of the masters 
and the much franker comments of Rhodes 
and the other fellows who had become his 
intimates outside of school hours aroused in 
Torrance a sense of humiliation which, 
though carefully hidden, was none the less 
keen. He felt, too, that his aunt, though 
she said nothing, was troubled and dis- 
appointed at his low standing, and this as 
much as anything made him grimly deter- 
mined to conquer his books if it took every 
moment of his time. 

The resolve had been a hard one to stick 
to, but Billy persisted doggedly and to some 
extent was now reaping his reward. He had 
a good brain, and as a matter of fact he 
really needed to learn how to study more than 
anything else. Already he had made notable 
progress and in one or two subjects had been 
advanced to classes in which the feeling of 
contrast in the matter of age was not nearly 
so mortifying. 

The other matter in which his ideas had 
become revolutionized was baseball. With 
considerable regularity he and Rhodes had 
kept up their secret practice, and Torrance, 
who had started merely with the idea of put- 
ting one over on Pink Elwell, presently found 
himself growing more and more enthusiastic 
in the game itself, and his growing ability 
to handle bat and ball. There had been no 
time, of course, for him to acquire any 
unusual skill as an all-around player, but 
under Geoff's tuition he came to know the 
game fairly well, could gauge a fly accurately 
and reach the home plate from the field. Ap- 
parently his one great natural ability was in 
batting. 

“T don't see how the deuce you do it,” 
remarked Rhodes, during one of the sessions 
behind the Gym. “I thought that incurve of 
mine was a pretty decent ball.” 


HEY had enlisted the services of “ Pebble” 

Stone, one of the smaller boys who from 
the first had shown an ardent liking for the 
Westerner, and were waiting for him to re- 
trieve the ball from the thickets. 

“ Hanged if I know!” shrugged Torrance. 
“TIT had a sort of idea that was coming 
over.” 

“You seem to have that idea pretty often,” 
smiled Rhodes with a comical mixture of 
chagrin and approbation. “I'd like to see 
how you'd stand up against a real pitcher. 
I can’t fool you at all.” 

“‘How would I do?” drawled a voice from 
close behind them. 

Both boys whirled around to see Frank 
Jaffrey not a dozen feet away regarding them 
with an expression of quizzical amusement. 

“What the dickens are you doing around 
here, Hank?” asked Rhodes, not altogether 
pleased. ‘I thought you were looking after 
your chain-gang over on the field.” 

“So I was, but I had to come back to the 
Gym for some new balls and saw you through 
the window. What's the big idea, anyhow?” 

Rhodes hesitated an instant; then he smiled. 
“T’ve been trying to teach Broncho the great 
and glorious national game, but he’s getting 
ahead of me and smashing all my nice little 
curves on the nose.”’ 

“TI saw him baste the last one,” grinned 
Jaffrey. “ It was a doggone good swipe. Like 
me to twirl you a few?” 


won't come within a mile of them, though.” 

But he did, and it was hard to tell which 
of the three was most surprised, for Frank 
was far and away the best pitcher on the 
Hammond nine. With a sudden accession of 
alert interest he stepped again into the impro- 


vised box and sent up another, which Tor- 
rance fouled. A second foul followed and 
then a long drive into left field which 


brought a pleased grunt from the approving 
Rhodes. The few minutes Jaffrey had in- 
tended devoting to the Teran lengthened to 
ten or even more before .ne pitcher crossed 
the open space and joined the other two. 

“For a chap who didn't know a bat from 
a ball a month ago you're rather spiffy,” he 
commented. “Can he field or anything, 
Geoff?” 

“ He’s fair, but nothing like as good as at 
the bat.” 

Jaffrey snorted. ‘I should say not! 
be the original human wonder if he was. 
Well, you'd better come along with me, 
Broncho. We're too shy of decent hitters 
to let any chance slip.” 

“What's the use, Hank?” protested Tor- 
rance, overcome by a sudden spasm of mod- 
esty. “I'm rotten in the field, and as 

“Till be the judge of that,’ interrupted 
Jaffrey. ‘* Besides, you might be a _ perfect 
dub, but that wouldn't prevent my using 
you as a pinch hitter. Believe me, when 
you come up in the last inning with the other 
side leading, you'll give anything in the world 
for a fellow who can stand up and slam out 
a run or two. We've only got two more 
games this season, but they’re the only ones 
in the whole series that really count and 
we've got to hump ourselves to pull them in. 
Come ahead, old man, and be a sport.” 


He'd 





ORRANCE gave in with a shrug of resigna- 
tion and the three walked briskly toward 
the field. At the corner of the school building 
Rhodes, suddenly remembering their plans re- 
garding Elwell, caught Jaffrey by an arm and 
explained the situation in a few hurried sen- 
tences. 

“It’s too good a chance to lose,” he fin- 
ished. ‘“ Pink thinks Broncho don’t know 
beans about the game, and if you could spring 
it on him some way e 

“TIT get you,” grinned Jaffrey. 
to put one over on Pink myself. Let’s see 
how we can manage it.”” He paused thought- 
fully for a moment or two. ‘“ Suppose you 
two fellows hang behind and stroll up after- 
ward as if you were just going to look on a 
bit. Pink's pitching, and if I sort of josh 
Broncho into standing up to him, he’ll bite 
like a hungry trout.” 

Both boys nodded agreement and after a 
few more words Jaffrey hurried off. When 
they lounged over a little later to watch the 
practice he was busily engaged in bawling 
out Red Gibson, who happened to be at bat. 

“ Thunder, Red! You ought to have gotten 
that. Anybody could have told it was going 
to break the way it did. I don’t know what 
the dickens is the matter with you fellows 
this afternoon. You can't seem to hit the 
side of a barn.” 

“ Aren’t you going to give me any credit 
for that, Hank?” drawled Elwell from the 
pitcher's box. 

“Not much,” retorted Jaffrey, with a petu- 
lance that sounded most convincing. ‘* You're 
all of you pretty punk, and if you don’t 
brace up before next Saturday—well, what 
are you grinning at?” he demanded, turning 
suddenly on Torrance. ‘“ Maybe you think 
it’s a joke thrashing a bunch of dubs into 
shape for a real game. Why, you big piece 
of cheese! You ought to be out here work- 
ing yourself instead of.loafing with the gal- 
lery.” 

There was a general laugh and Elwell re 
marked sweetly: “ You should have got after 
him leng ago, Hank, They tell me he’s a 
shark at the game.” 

Jaffrey scowled realistically at the Texan. 
“You mean to say you can play and haven't 
ever tried for the team?” he demanded. 

Torrance hesitated. “I—I’m not much 
good, really,” he stammered as if embar- 
rassed. 

“ Why 
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wickedly. “I'll bet you're a crackerjack. 
Who was it told me the other day that you 
were the crack hitter of the Texas Bush- 
whackers and got three homers in one game? 
I don’t suppose slamming out my easy ones 
would be much fun for you, but it might 
soothe Hank's grouch if you showed him 
there’s somebody around who can do some- 
hing.” 

; Several others lifted up urging voices and 
Rhodes, stifling with suppressed mirth, 
grabbed the Texan and thrust him forward. 


“ Go ahead, Broncho,” he exclaimed. ‘ Show 
’em what you can do.” 
With a show of reluctance Torrance 


allowed himself to be escorted to the plate 
and a bat placed in his hands. Until this 
moment he had entered readily into the plot, 
but now a sudden qualm came over him. He 
knew nothing whatever about Elwell’s pitch- 
ing and it was quite possible that he might 
fan ignominiously and merely make himself 
a laughing stock instead of Pink. Then, as 
he observed the look of purpose and slightly 
malicious amusement in the latter’s eyes, his 
mouth straightened and his hands gripped 
the bat firmly. 

A moment later Elwell wound up and 
pitched. As the ball left his hands it looked 
wide and for an instant Torrance was minded 
not to try for it. Then that curious instinc- 
tive sense which had so surprised Rhodes 
came to his aid, and as the sphere curved 
sharply over a corner of the plate he brought 
his bat around and met it fair and square. 

The sharp, clean crack was followed by a 
chorus of surprised exclamations from the 
onlookers. Elwell’s jaw sagged and the 
pleased anticipation in his face gave place to 
a momentary look of bewildered amazement 
which Torrance observed with keen delight. 


“Wough!” exclaimed Rhodes. * Some 
crack, Broncho.” 
“Don't give him such an easy one this 


time, Pink,” observed Jaffrey, when the ball 


had been returned. ‘“ Try him with one of 
your famous twisters.” 
Elwell obeyed the suggestion, but again 


Torrance made connections, and the pitcher's 
bright color deepened. _He showed no further 
signs of irritation, however, until the Texan 
had slammed out three or four more hits. 
Then he began to get wild, and finally, with 
a sudden, petulant movement, he tossed the 
ball to Jaffrey. 

“Try your luck for a change, Hank,” he 
suggested curtly. “ Maybe you can get one 
past this Texas wonder.” 

Jaffrey grinned. ‘I’ve tried already with- 
out much success,” he chuckled. “I thought 
maybe you'd be able to do better. You’re 
always pretty good with greenhorns.” 

For an instant Elwell scowled at him in 
silence. Then with an effort he smoothed 
the lines from his face and laughed, though 
not very convincingly. 

“You go to thunder!” he snapped. 

CHAPTER XI 

In CAMP 

NE could draw an agreeable and stirring 
picture of Billy Torrance’s succeeding tri- 
umphs on the diamond. It would be pleasant 
to show his swift rise in fame and impor- 
tance on the team, culminating in that cru- 
cial moment at the end of the big game 
where, with a smashing three-bagger or 
homer he saves the day for Hamilton. And 
then the thrill of seeing him snatched up 
and carried in triumph from the field by a 
crowd of adoring schoolmates, each one hon- 
ored by the burden of even a portion of a 

leg of this conquering hero. 

As a matter of fact nothing of the sort 
happened. Broncho’s fielding did not war- 
rant his being placed regularly on the nine, 
and the illness of St. John’s crack pitcher 
made the first of the two final games a walk- 
over for the home team. 

In the final contest with Hillsdale School, 
Torrance, acting as pinch hitter, did smash 


out a beautiful grounder in the ninth. But 
it was stopped by the splendid fielding of 


their shortstop, and the game was lost. 

Nevertheless the Texan felt that his time 
had been far from wasted. At least he had 
graduated from the dub class and he prom- 
ised himself that next year he would do 
something better. Besides, the mere fact-.of 
having been good enough to play with the 
regular team for even an inning gave him a 
certain prestige, and. better yet, brought with 
it a pleasant sense of accomplishment. 

This feeling was intensified by the excel- 
lent showing he made in the final exams, and 
when these were over he could fling himself 
into preparations for camp untroubled by 
any worry about summer tutoring or similar 
disagreeable distractions. 

There had been no further objection by 
his aunt to the Loon Lake camping project. 
Indeed, at times Billy wondered whether his 
imagination might not have been working 
overtime that day nearly two months ago 
when the mere mention of the place seemed 
to cause her visible distress. It was plain 
that she would miss him a great deal during 
his six weeks’ absence, but even of that she 
Said little. When it came to gathering to- 
gether camp equipment she was much in- 
terested, and insisted on providing a number 
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of extras Torrance would otherwise have had 
to go without. 

Of course toward the end the time dragged, 
but equally of course the morning at length 
arrived when the entire troop, save only 
three or four unfortunates forced to return 
to distant homes, assembled at the school 
and stowed themselves and their belongings 
into the motor cars which were to take them 
out to camp. A truck was provided for the 
tents and heavier equipment, including two 
canoes; but in spite of this the other cars 
were filled to capacity and more scouts sat on 
duffel bags and suitcases than on the leather- 
covered cushions, 


T was nearly noon before they reached the 

lake, which was even more attractive than 
when they had first seen it. The deciduous 
trees were in full leaf and their luxuriant 
foliage, mingling with the darker green of 
pine and hemlock, added to the beauty of the 
place as well as to that sense of wildness 
and seclusion which had before been notice- 
able. 

There was little time, however, to devote 
to looking about. The truck and other motor 
cars, except Mr. Patterson's Ford, which was 
to remain in camp, had to be unloaded 
promptly so that their drivers could start 
back directly after lunch. By that time the 
boys themselves were quite ready to fall to 
on their own sandwiches and cake which 
they had brought in boxes. A brief rest fol- 
lowed and then came some three hours of 
hard work under the direction of Mr. Patter- 


son and the assistant scoutmaster, George 
Hatfield, putting up tents, laying board 


floors, unpacking and stowing away their be 
longings and making the camp generally ship- 
shape. 

“It’s got to be done before dark and we'd 
much better get it out of the way now,” 
said Mr. Patterson. ‘‘ There'll be plenty of 
time later to get acquainted with the place.” 

There were a few grumblers, but the ma- 
jority appreciated the wisdom of the plan, 
and the others soon fell into line. They all 
worked so energetically that by half-past 
four most of the important chores had been 
done and the appearance of the glade was 
quite transformed. 

The tents were erected in a single line 
fifty feet back from the shore and about 
twice that distance from the log cabin. In 
the center was a large one occupied by Mr. 
Patterson and George Hatfield, the latter a 
young assistant master at the school who, 
though a college graduate, seemed to the 
boys almost like one of themselves. This 
tent, in addition, was used as the general 
executive center of the camp, and on either 
side of it about twenty-five feet apart were 
two others, each housing the members of a 
single patrol. The large mess fly had been 
placed back of this line not far from the 
kitchen lean-to, and the whole grouping was 
exceedingly trim and attractive to the eye. 

As is customary, each patrol leader had 
charge of his own tent, being responsible for 
keeping order, general cleanliness and the 
earrying out of various chores and duties 
which from time to time would be allotted 
to his group. 


T was an arrangement which did not alto- 

gether please Billy Torrance. That in- 
tense early dislike for Don Elwell had 
lessened and he was forced to admit that 
at times Pink wasn’t such a bad chap after 
all. But there were also other occasions 
when he could be exceedingly irritating, and 
Broncho didn’t at all fancy being under his 
orders for six successive weeks of close asso- 
ciation. He was thinking about this in a 
rather disgruntled state of mind when Geoff 
Rhodes, lugging his duffel sack, appeared just 
as they were driving the last peg. 

“Headquarters of the Foxes, I believe,” 
remarked the senior patrol leader formally, 
as he dropped his burden with a thud. “ Com- 
munication from the Chief.” 


With a perfectly serious expression he 


handed Elwell a slip of paper which the 
latter took as one suspecting a joke. When 
he had unfolded it, however, and absorbed 


the contents, his face expanded in a sudden 
grin. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. “ Emancipation ! 
Fellow Foxes, behold yeur new tent leader. 
Henceforth he will have charge of our pala- 
tial burrow and I shall be free—free as air!” 

Rhodes’ expression changed ludicrously. 
“Nothing like that!” he exclaimed hastily. 
“You're dizzy, Pink. When I told Mr. Pat- 
terson I'd rather be with you fellows than in 
headquarters tent, I only meant to take Ted 
Barton’s place and come in as a regular 
scout.” 

Elwell chuckled. ‘‘ Maybe so, but look what 
he says. Where is it now? Oh, yes. ‘It’s 
up to you to make him tent leader or not, 
just as you choose. . . .’ I'm not faking. 
Read it yourself if you want to.” He thrust 
the paper into Geoff’s hands. “Since he 
puts it up to me, why naturally I’m going to 
duck from under and wish the job on you.” 

Rhodes frowned dubiously. “But it isn’t 
fair,” he protested. ‘I don’t want to butt 
in and bust up your organization.” 

“You're not butting in. You’re as wel- 
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and use of your“Ranger”bicycleatonce 
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equal the bicycles or prices anywhere. 
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Say, Boys—here’s some news! 


What do you think—Clarence 
B. Kelland, who gave you Mark 
Tidd and Catty Atkins, has writ- 
ten another great Catty Atkins 
serial, which starts in the August 
AMERICAN BOY, It’s called 


“Catty Atkins, 













Sailorman”’ 


Talk about buried treasure, mystery 
and strange and scary adventures 
afloat! You'll have a mighty hard time 
waiting from one number to the other! 
You know the thrills of Mr. Kelland’s 
stories! Follow him with Catty and 
Wee-Wee Moore = this never-to- 
be-forgotten adventure 





Don’t Think of Missing 
the Great August Issue 
of The American Boy! 








Page after page of joyous stories—the 
kind that will make the long summer hours 


all too short. 


For instance, you'll want to read “The 
Man Who Went Down,” by Laurie Y. Ers-[ 
There’s a fight in this story—not a 
molly-coddle fight, but a regular 
ou’ll yell for Sergeant MacKenzie, of 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police, who, 
terror of 
the North, and his band of followers. What 

ed makes this one of the finest stories 
BOY ever published. 
And, then there’s “Jibby Jones and the Fish- 
ing Prize,” by Ellis Parker Butler. Another 
awfully funny story about an awfully funny 
gang of kids, written by one of America’s 


kine. 
genteel 
one. 





single-handed, faced Red Angus, 
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great laugh-makers. You'll also be keen 


read “Sandy’s Backhand,” by Louis Graves. 
A tennis story that has in it all the thrill of 


a thrilling game. 


“When we got just under her tail we could 
hear a murmur of voices.” — From Catty 
Atkins, Sailorman. 


$2.50 a year by mail 
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THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
And, all the bi attsactive features that No. 219 Ameriean Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


make THE AMERICAN 
entertainer. 
tures to read about, too. 


ticklers. 
We can’t help saying it again—You 
can’t afford to miss one page of THE 
AMERICAN BOY for August! 


'Y a real boy’s 
Such a lot of out-of-doors fea- 
And, how to make 
things and a brand new crop of funnybone 


Herewith find $2.50. Please send Tas 
beginning 
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“Beauty is Only 


Skin Deep” 
GOLD BRICK always looks 
good. It hasto. Its promis- 

ing appearance is its sole vir- 

tue. Looks alone will not sell goods 
today. Merchandise with a name— 
the name of its maker—has the call. 
For only the maker of worthy goods 
can long afford to advertise. At the 


High Court of Public Opinion any 
other sort is soon condemned. 


Wise manufacturers seek the 
good publications to tell the story of 
their wares. The publishers seek 
the reputable advertising for the 
readers’ guidance. The _ well-in- 
formed buyer seeks news of good 
merchandise through the columns 
of the best publications. 


This proves the value of advertis- 
ing. Neither advertiser nor pub- 
lisher can prosper without your pat- 
ronage. Therefore, it is to their 
advantage to cater to you. They do 
it, too. 


And it is distinctly to your advan- 
tage to be guided by the message 
they lay before you—the advertise- 
ments. 





Read them regularly! 
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Identify Your Own Property 
U. S. Army Stamping Set 


Of thirty-seven steel letters and figures made for 
U.S. Government to stamp soldier’s equipment. 
Suitable for marking tools, wood, leather, steel and 
other articles of hard substance. Size of letter 
slightly less than 4 inch. Sent post paid, any- 
where in United States for $1.00. 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 
501 Broadway Get. 2068 New York City 


100 Page Illustrated 1920 Reference 
Catalog Mailed 60c 1921 Circular 10c 
























THINK OF IT—ONLY $12.50 
Little PORTABLE WIRELESS SET 


Complete with 800 Meter Tuner, Aerial Wire, Insulators, 
Phones, Instruction Book, all in handsome light carrying 
case. RECEIVES UP TO 800 METERS 
Thoroughly efficient, absolutely guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction. To receive messages—open cabinet cover— 
connect to aerial, ground and phones. Ready in few 
minutes—anywhere. Just what you want. Campers, 
Roy Scouts need it. Convenient to carry 
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MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


A stunt every boy and girl, hunter, hiker 
and camper should know. Make fire by rub- 
bing wood t er. THE MYSTERIOUS 
INDIAN TRICK MADE EASY. A combina- 
tion of oak, cedar, maple, hickory and bass- 
wood. Guaranteed to make fire in 30 sec- 
onds. Ask any Indian or Scout. Packed in 
sirong box and mailed postpaid for $1. West 
of Mississippi, $1.25. 

(Write for free catalogue on Indian & Mexican 
goods, minerals and gcologeal specimens.) 


INDIANCRAFT PRODUCTION CO. 466 Connecticut St. BUFFALO, N.Y. Deptt! 
















come as the flowers in May, isn’t he, fellows? 
And if you're at all delicate about taking 
my unsupported word for it, I'll put the 
matter to vote. All in favor of the honor- 
able Geoffrey Rhodes as tent leader signify 
in the usual manner.” 

There was an instant affirmative chorus 
from the smiling group about them. Don 
Elwell was well liked for his airy, jocular 
manner and amusing ways, but Rhodes’ popu- 
larity rested on deeper foundations. Besides, 
it wasn’t human nature not to make the most 


| of the latter’s unusual and pronounced state 











of embarrassment. 
“Contrary minded?” pursued Pink. ‘“ Do 
I hear a whisper? Evidently not. The ayes 


have it. Mr. Rhodes is elected with all the 
parliamentary frills. Behold the sceptre of 
power.” 


With an elaborate gesture he handed Geoff 
the hammer he was carrying. The latter 
snatched it and made a menacing gesture at 
Pink’s head. 

“If I wasn’t afraid of breaking it on your 
dome . . .” he shrugged. ‘“ Well, how far 
have you got? Have you grabbed the floor 
boards yet? We'd better go to it then, for 
some of ’em are cracked and we don't want 
those in our tent.” 


HE suggestion met with instant approval 

and the whole patrol dashed off to take 
their pick from the pile of lumber. Tor- 
rance was delighted at the unexpected turn 
of events, and from that moment he found 
himself working with a good deal more 
steadiness and vim than before. Nor was he 
the only one, for Rhodes, though not at all 
a severe task-master, certainly possessed the 
faculty of getting things done in the swiftest 
and most shipshape manner. As a result Tent 
Four was the first to be in order and the 
Foxes had donned their trunks and were 
impatiently awaiting the swimming signal 
long before any of the others. 

“I’m glad Geoff's the leader,” remarked 
Jim McKenna, as he and Torrance came to- 
gether in the cool waters of the lake. “‘ Pink's 
a mighty good sport, of course, but he's too 
fond of fooling to get things done right. 
With Geoff running the shebang we ought to 
pull down a whale of a lot of points.” 

“ Points?” queried Broncho, taking a swift 
stroke or two and then floating luxuriously 
on his back. 

“Oh, I forgot you weren't at camp last 
year. There’s tent inspection every day, and 
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it was, as I have said, and bare of any vege- 
tation; big boulders were scattered about at 
the water’s edge, and behind them a hill rose 
abruptly and ran up to the height of about 50 
feet, with a flat space at the top like a little 
tableland. We were close inshore, and be- 
tween us and the beach a strip of water 
frothed and boiled where a reef was. 


ILLY was walking the poop at the time 

and he sings out with a pair of oaths: 

“Does any son of a double Dutchman here 
know what place that is?” 

There was a man aboard who had seen 
the island before, it seems, and he sings out 
in answer: 

“That there is Tranto, sir.” 

“Tranto!” bellows Thundering Billy; ‘“ Ye 
lie, ye swab!” And he picked up an iron fid 
and hurled it at the man. He had no time 
to do or say more, for The Golden Calf was 
drifting inshore as far as a running tide 
could take her. Then there was the mis- 
chief to pay aboard. Thundering Billy ranted 
and raved till he foamed at the mouth, and 
we worked like \fiends to get her off into 
open water. It was no use. No seamanship 
in the world is stronger than Davy Jones; 
and it was he was at the back of that you 
may be sure. We even tried kedging; but 
with the same result. All our lines parted 
like strings. Then we struck. Struck on the 
reef with a crack like a breaking plate, which 
tere the bottom out of her and rolled her 
over on her side. There was only time for 
us to grab whatever spare lumber came to 
hand, and to go over the side like so many 
rats. 

But the tide that had destroyed the ship, 
served us very well now ,and presently we 
all set foot upon the shelving beach. Billy 
was the first of us, with the water running 
in rills from his scarlet trousers, and from 
the ends of his whiskers and pig-tail. Most 
outrageous he acted now, and stamped and 
raged and bellowed, and threatened bloody 
death to everybody in the world. We all 
drew in a knot away from him, for we knew 
he would slit all our gullets without giving 
it a thought—either before or after. 

Well, when he was in the middle of his rav- 
ing, who should step from behind a boulder 
but the little man in the Admiral’s clothes. 
His hat was on the back of his head and 
his hands were thrust under the skirts of 
his coat; and under his left arm he carried 
a long brass telescope, much corroded with 


A Deal With Davy Jones 


(Continued from page 7) 
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table inspection and a lot more things like 
that. The points we get go toward the camp 
emblem, We'll probably hear all about it at 
supper tonight.” 

And so it proved. After the scouts had 
finished a thoroughly satisfactory meal, Mr. 
Patterson arose to say a few words about 
camp rules and routine. These were practi- 
cally the same as those adopted the previous 
summer. Each patrol was to work together 
as a unit at the various necessary tasks such 
as sanitary squad, pioneers, cook's helpers 
and the like, These duties were under the 
direction of the camp leader and his assistant 
and would be shifted daily to avoid monotony. 
Patrol leaders, however, were responsible for 
the condition of tent and mess table, as a 
check to which there would be a rigid daily 
inspection by Mr. Patterson and George Hat- 
field. At these inspections points were 
awarded and at the end of the season the 
scouts in the tent having the highest score 
would each receive a number of personal 
credits. In addition frequent scouting, ath- 
letic and other contests were planned by 
means of which each individual would have 
a chance to add to his total toward the 
camp emblem. 

* All the details will be posted on a board 
in front of headquarters tent tomorrow,” 
concluded the scoutmaster. “Scout promo- 
tions, merit badges and everything of that 
kind will be included. It’s not going to be 
any easy matter to win the necessary two 
hundred points, but I think you'll all agree 
with me that if it was, the emblem wouldn't 
be worth trying for.” 

There was a general acquiescent murmur, 
a few more announcements followed and 
then the crowd trailed out of the tent. After 
a long and strenuous day in the open some 
of them were already feeling drowsy and 
there were no complaints when the council 
fire was omitted and taps sounded an hour 
earlier than usual. 

As Torrance shed his clothes a few minutes 
later and crawled between the blankets, two 
things contended for pre-eminence in his 
mind. It seemed as if he could scarcely wait 
for a chance to get off with the others and 
thoroughly explore the old Gaunt place. But 
deeper and even more absorbing was his 
secret determination to go after that camp 
emblem and strain every effort to carry one 
of the coveted trophies back to Riverton on 
the front of his jersey. 

(To be continued in September Boys’ LiFe) 
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sea water, and as green as if it had just 
been fished up from the floor of the ocean. 
There he stood, and spread his feet apart, 
and put his head on one side and looked 
earnestly at Billy Blue out of his dead, fishy 
eyes. And then he nodded his head and 
smiled. That smile was not a pleasant thing 
to see. More like a snarl it was, with the 
upper lip drawn high under the beak of a 
nose, and the great yellow teeth looking out. 

When Billy saw him his voice died away, 
and his mahogany colored face became a 
dirty yellow; and he stood and stared back 
at the little man with his lower jaw working 
up and down. 

“Ah, Billy, Billy,” says the little man 
aoe moving, ‘‘I’m sorry to see thee here, 

illy.” 

Billy answered never a word, except to 
make a mumbling noise in his throat. 

“But a warning’s a warning, Billy,” said 
the little man presently, “and you can never 
say I didn’t warn you.” He shook his head 
at Billy Blue, and did his level best to look 
mournful. ‘** Mind,’ I said, ‘that you never 
get the island of Tranto under your lee,’ L 
said. That’s what I said, Thundering Billy, 
and here you are in spite of it. But enow. 
I swore a big oath to myself what I'd do to 
you if I got you here—and here you are. 
And now, ifackens, I'll do it! Come along, 
Billy!” 

With that he turned and began to trudge 
up the little hill, and Billy after him, like a 
man in a trance or one walking in his sleep. 
And the rest of us did nothing but stare open 
mouthed at the pair of them, unable to move 
or to shout. 


HEN the two of them had got upon the 
top of the table-land so that their 
forms were black against the blueness of the 
sky, Billy seemed to come to himself. He 
stopped suddenly and braced himself, and his 
hand flew to the hilt of his cutlass. The little 
man stopped too, and facing round crooked 
his finger at Thundering Billy, as a sign for 
him to come along and not be delaying. But 
Billy was himself again, and in a raging 
temper, and his booming voice came down 
the hill to us like rumbling thunder. 

“Burn you!” roars Billy, “ where in thun- 
der do you think you’re taking me? Who 
the tow-row-row do you think you are?” he 
yells. ‘‘ You tow-row-row little, crooked, fish 
eyed, turtle nosed, shag toothed brass bound, 
squib faced son of a rusty rudder pintle you! 
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DRUM AND BUGLE CORPS LEAD 
Scouts, be in the front ranks. 

Learn to play one of these 
instruments. 





Made according to 
Covernanend o eoseis- 


This from is designed especially for slide a brass prin 
Boys’ zations. None better made ide action. Key of 
Descrint nm drum catalog mailed on G. slide coe. Post- 
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Thousands of high paying jobs now for trained 
men. Qualify at home—quickly—du your spare 
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—— aene my new Electrical Book Ree 
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SPIRAL PUTTEES 
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Snappy 
Appearance 
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, 195 Broadway, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Think I'm a blooming hulk do you to be 
towed around by you, you tow-row-row butt 
end of a tarry pigtail? I'll tear your heart 
out of your side and throw it in your face!” 

Then he dragged out his tremendous cutlass 
with a swishing rasp and grabbed the hilt 
with both hands, and swung it up over his 
head. Backward he bent like a bow, and 
backward yet, to put all his strength into 
one terrific cut, until the cutlass pointed at 
the ground behind his back. Then he swung. 
I saw the light flash along the blade, and 
heard the “whoosh!” of it as it whistled 
through the air. Down it hurtled on the 
little man’s pate. 

Now I knew there was no guard, or dodg- 
ing, or trick that could turn aside the cutlass 
of Billy Blue; and he had made just now 
the most terrific sweep of his life. I thought 
to see the little man fall in halves like an 
apple. But dear, dear, a fearsome thing hap- 
pened then! The blade struck him full on 
the ridge of his head, and there was a sharp 
report like a pistol shot and up flew a shower 
of sparks as if Billy had beaten white hot 
steel on an anvil, and the cutlass splintered 
in a thousand pieces. But the little man 
never even reeled; and in the moment of 
shocked silence that followed the stroke I 
heard his cackling, fleeting laugh. 

That fearsome and diabolical miracle was 
more than the eyes of Thundering Billy Blue 
could bear to see. He gave one piercing cry, 
and his black heart burst in his side. Déwn 
fell the hilt of the broken cutlass and rang 
upon the stones; then Billy took a lurching 
step to the side and. put out his hands behind 
as if secking for support. For a second he 


hung there, and the next crashed down to 
his back like a thunder riven tree. 

Before he was fairly down the little man 
was squatting beside him, cackling most hor- 
rible, and gritting with his teeth, and twining 
his snaky fingers in Thundering Billy's beard. 
When he had got a good hold he gave a leap, 
and up he went, and up, and out toward the 
sea, head foremost like a rocket, and Billy 
flying out behind him like the tail to a kite 
Described an arc, they did, like a round shot, 
and at last plunged into the sea, sending up 
a column of water which stood on end for 
a moment, and then collapsed in a smother 
of foam. Hissed the water did, when they 
struck it—hissed as when you thrust a red 
hot bar into it. And then the sea closed over 
them and frothed and boiled for a minute, 
and a faint patch of steam went floating off 
to loo-ard. And Thundering Billy Blue the 
Buccaneer was gone. 

With that, those of us who were watching 
screamed in sheer agony of terror, and took 
to our heels, and ran from that accursed 
spot like mad. What happened to the others 
I don’t know; perhaps they plunged into the 
sea as I did and were drowned; perhaps their 
bleaching bones are on the island to this day. 
I can’t tell. I remember nothing after that 
but being picked up far at sea, clinging to a 
timber of The Golden Calf, raving with a 
calenture and fever of the brain. 

“And that was the manner,” old Tooke 
would finish, looking about for something to 
rekindle his pipe, ‘that was the manner of 
the Taking-off of Thundering Billy Blue. 
And if I'm a pious man to-day, ‘tis Davy 
Jones I have to thank for it.” 
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Skitchewaug 


(Concluded from page 8) 
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sure of catching glimpses of some of the wild 
woodland creatures: the gray squirrel runs 
across it, the grouse dusts herself in the dry 
spots, and the fox follows it, knowing full 
well that there are chickens to be found not 
ae from the initial point of this thorough- 
are. 

Along its borders spring up certain weeds 
and flowers not found elsewhere in this for- 
est, for nature adapts herself quickly to 
changed conditions, and merely cutting out 
a line of trees and letting the sunlight in 
upon this strip of ground brings out the 
resources and secrets of the soil. Set one 
hitherto idle force at work and a score of 
other forces begin to act. ‘“ The green lane 
is the schoolboy’s friend,” said Emerson, but 
the mountain wood road is the friend and in- 
structor of boy and man alike. 


AR back behind a broad shoulder of 

Skitchewaug is a wild, rough spot set 
with big timber. Sharp ridges and deep 
gullies seem to have protected these forest 
monarchs from the lumberman’s axe and be- 
cause of their inaccessibility they have sur- 
vived their fellows and still stand to show 
what nature can do when left to herself. 
Here are great hemlocks and lordly oaks 
whose very size and weight seem to have 
anchored them to this spot. When they were 
young perchance the moose and _ caribou 
roamed among them, antlered bucks fought 
tourneys in their shade and big, gray wolves 
held grewsome carnivals. Here the prim- 
itive wildness of the forest has been pre- 
served and the moccasined Indian with his 
bow and arrows would seem more in keeping 
with the place than the white man with his 
breech-loader. 

Never believe that you know a mountain 
well until you have stood upon its highest 





OUR-HOW-TO-MAKE CONTEST 


1. For the best description and drawing 
of an article which a reader has originated 
and used, Boys’ LIFE each month will give a 
prize of $5.00. 

2. Any reader of Boys’ Lirp under 





eighteen years of age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 
words. 

4. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and foided, not rolled. Drawings 
must be in black ink and should be on a sep- 
arate sheet and clearly numbered or lettered. 

4. The name, address and age of the au- 
thor, and, if a scout, his troop number, should 
appear in the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for return should, be 
enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accompanied 
will be returned. 

7. Manuscripts must be marked “ For the 
How-to-Make Contest” and must reach us by 
the tenth of the second month preceding the 
date of issue. 





8. The Editors of Boys’ LIFE will act as 
| judges of the plans submitted. 





"written on back of picture. 
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inch of altitude, for here you shall learn the 
difference between aspiration and inspiration 
and gain a new conception of things. Here 
the old earth seems older than elsewhere: the 
bare ledges of rock are its ancient and flesh- 
less bones and even the moss that covers 
them is gray and hoary. The elements have 
had their way up here and left the marks of 
their rude fingers. The trees are scraggy and 
stunted ; -distorted as though by pain at the 
buffetings they have received from the hand 
of the winds; dwarfed by exposure and lack 
of nourishment, their crippled limbs and 
crooked bodies bear evidence of the hard 
treatment they have suffered. 

But look abroad from the summit of 
Skitchewaug and you shall see a glorious 
sight. At the north old Ascutney rears its 
massive bulk—a dome of solid granite—while 
in the east and west and south the lesser hills 
hem in the landscape with a wall of green. 
In the eastern valley the fair Connecticut 
flashes back the sunlight and on the mead- 
ows and hillsides the cloud shadows come 
and go— 

“4 waste of rocks was ’round me, 

But below how beautiful! How rich the 
plains, 

A wilderness of groves and ripening har- 
vests.”’ 

It is a wonderful thing to stand alone on 
the highest peak of d mountain, with one’s 
feet upon the everlasting rock and the pure 
air of the heavens sweeping by! I do not 
wonder that Byron’s fiery soul found ex- 
pression there, or that Elijah fled to the 
mountains for refuge from both bedily and 
mental ills. I do not wonder that the Saviour 
himself went up into a mountain to escape 
the multitude, nor do I marvel that his 
disciples followed him and there listened to 
the grandest sermon that ever was preached. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST RULES 





These instructions must be followed,. other- 
wise pictures will not be considered : 

1. Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly or in- 


directly. 
Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature 


studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of 
Boys’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address. of sender should be 
Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted 
and published. Photographs accepted and 
published become the property of Boys’ LIFE. 
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A practical, durable, or- 
: namental, economical 
staff. Indispensable for 
general hiking, scouting 
and drilling. Has a hun- 
dred practical uses. Highly 
polished cast bronze head 
and. six foot sound ash han- 
dle. Gets away from the 
“broom stick’’ idea. 

Ask your dealer or write 
direct to manufacturers or 
National Scout Headquar- 
ters. Sent anywhere in 
U. S. on receipt of $1.50. 







































SALE U.S. ARMY GOODS 
FOR CAMP & SUMMER WEAR 
Best quality, lowest prices, our 
money back guarantee covers all 
purchases. 


ARMY SHELTER TENTS... $3.00 
Khaki Riding enna Spas ane 3.00 
ERSis TeOUserSs ciiscccscceccscs «=U 
Flannel Shirts. Sedeceee 2.50 
Camp Cooking EMR. c55640 30 
Folding Mess Pans...... conse oad 
Athletic Shirts........ ewe aeees 75 
Army an oo 3.50 
Army O D. Wool Blanket. 3.50 


Army aoe all sizes and. * 5000 
other articles for camps or outings. 
Catalog 114 free on request. 

RUSSELL’S ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
245 W. 42nd St., New York 











IRELESS CATALOG 
JUST OUT 56. stamps. or 


coin, brings new loose-leaf wireless 
catalog ; places you on mailing list 
to receive regular bulletins, keeping 
you posted on latest developments 
in wireless telegraph and telephone, 
gives hook-ups. [Illustrations and 
prices on latest MAGECO ap- 
paratus. Write today. 


THE MARSHALL-GERKEN CO. 
148 Radio Bldg. Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ. flat, hoopss 
bale-ties, tacks 
nails, barbed-wire 
concrete re-inforce- 
a —, - 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, troll ey-road wires an 
bonds, wire whee Is, auto-towing «ables, horse-shoes. 
Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co. * "as 1F.£6-S. 
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Your progress in Scouting requires that you earn 
some money. How are you going to do it? 

We can show all scouts who are interested A) 
electricity, and who know a little about usir 
tools, and have confidence in themselves, a splendg 
way to make money. Nothing like it ever offer 
to boys before. If you are a live wite write ta 

SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL SPECIALTY COMPAN§- 

P. O. Box 22 City Hall Station 
New York City 


DSSPINS RINGS: 


acene NEW W CATALOG WITH ‘00 pont A 
UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS F, 


™C. “K. GROUSE C 
46 Bruce Ave., North A! 


Do Ton Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing - 
how to make better pictures and earn mgney 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 464 Camera House, Boston, Mas:- . 
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BOYS SELL CANDY 
To your friends and neighbors 25 cents. commission 
on every sale. Send post card at onee for our - 
selling plan and sample box—Sales Dept. 

CURTIS & TAYLOR 
298 Rogers Ave. Brookiyn,. Ne Xe. 











AT LAST 


A REAL 
DRUM 


FOR A REAL 
SCOUT 
ASK YOUR 
DEALER 
OR WRITE 
TO US FOR 
DETAILS 
AND PRICES 
NOVAK DRUM SUPPLY CO. 
3816 W. 26th St, Chicago, Il. 




















They are fast and made to last; 
they are quality tires of which = 
boy can well » proud, They 
add sr speed and value to his bic emg 

ether new or ol Choice six 
G@ifferent styles, all with distinctive 
non-skid treads, excevtion Rollfast | 
Road Racer.—$2.50 to $5.00. 
a] Rol me don't take NO for 


Be the real t ne Went c’ Write us if your deal 
t supply R 


D.P. Harris Hdw. & Mig Ca, 24 24-26 Marray St,N.Y 

















A powerful portable lamp, giving a 300 cardle 
power pure white light. ust what the farmer, 
dairyman, stockman, etc. needs. Safe—Reliable 
—Economical—Absolutel Rain, Stormand_ Bug 
proof. Burns either gasoline or ‘kerosene. Light 
in weight. Agents wanted. Big Profits. Write 
for Catalogs THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

501 E. 5th St., Canton, O 


RADIUM STAR MAP) 
SHINES AT NIGHT 
accurate map 4 ft. long, outlining 
constellations, showing stars to 6th magnitude 
and astronomical data. Stars of first four 
magnitudes handmarked with REAL RADIUM 





* 


Large 


compound making them SHINE AT NIGHT. 
Price $4.90. Just the thing for BOY SCOUTS. 
Same map without radium $1.00. 


* 


KK 5 E. W. SUNDELL, 
225 N. Grove Ave., Oak Park, til. a 


Florida Military ana Naval Academy 


Magnolia Springs, Florida 
College preparatory and business courses. 





National patronage. Unexcelled  ad- 
vantages. Catalogue. Col. Geo. W. 
Hulvey, Supt. 





BOYS READ THIS! 
‘To open our mail order department we will send you these 
twelve games and novelties for 50c. 
Wrist watch, leather strap; 1 metal stage dagger; 3 games, 
checkers, dominoes, lotto: 1 pr. “‘Protecto’’ sunglasses; a 
pocket size scout field book: 1 “Ritegood” pencil; 1 
enameled American Flag pin: Bazoo-Jazz musical instru- 
ment; 2 sets of pictures of famous ball players and movie 
stars 

Don’t misa thig chance! Write today. 
R. C. KRAMER, Importer and Jobber 
Marshall and Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 


| ay | BEST GRADE BIKE TIRES 
i ! for $3.85, $2.85, $1.85 





Prepaid anywhere in the U. S. A. These 
tires sell elsewhere for $6.00, $5.00, $4.00. 
j Purchased direct from us you save all un- 
i necessary dealers’ profits, which means 
you make the commission yourself. Sold 
on the Positive Guarantee or Money Back 
; Basis 


Liston & Potter, Dept. E, Eugene, Ore. 
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HE world’s greatest stamp collection is 
being sold at public auction in Paris. 
These albums and contents are reputed to be 
worth $5,000,000, For many years Count 
Philip la Renotiere de Ferrari devoted time 
and money to assembling these stamps, and 


now they are being scattered among wealthy 
collectors throughout the world, 

When Count Ferrari died, in 1917, in 
Switzerland, it was believed his will would 
show that he had bequeathed his collection to 
a publie institution in either England or 
France, But a will, perhaps a fraudulent 
one, was brought to light in Switzerland, and 
in this document it was decreed that the col- 
lection should go to the Berlin Postal Museum. 


jut the collection was then in Paris—and 
France was at war with Germany. Accord- 
ingly Boys’ Lire said on its stamp page in 


March, 1918: 
‘Inasmuch as 
within French territory it will not be sur- 
prising if the French authorities refuse to 
permit the terms of the will to be carried out, 


the collection is at present 


and thus the stamps may never reach the 
Berlin museum, which already has a fine 
collection.” 

And the French authorities did so refuse, 


it has transpired. The Ferrari stamps were 
taken possession of by the French official who 
corresponds to the Alien Property Custodian 
who took over German-owned property in the 
United States during the war. And on June 
23 the first of a long series of auctions was 
begun at a Paris hotel and some of the 
werld’s rarest stamps, several said to be 
worth from $10,000 to $15,000 each, were 
placed under the hammer. Collectors the 
world over will watch with interest this un- 
precedented sale, which may not be completed 


for several years, 
A $0YS’ LiFe reader, John A. Sullivan, Jr., 
of Essex Falls, N. J., sends the editor 
the 1 penny value of a Bermuda series issued 
to commemorate—as the inscription on. the 
stamps themselves says—the ‘* Tercentenary 
of Establishment of Representative Institu- 
tions.” In other words, 300 years of Bermu- 
dan history under British administration. 
It seems that various governmental officials 
at Bermuda could not agree as to a design 
and that the controversy has resulted in the 


IN BERMUDA 





appearance of two distinct sets. Regarding 
these the editor will have more to say next 
month, 
TULA 
Il) you ever hear of Tula? In the period 
when Russia was a mighty monarchy 
Tula was a governmental department lying 


south of Moscow. It possessed nearly 2,000,- 
000 people and had as its capital the city of 
Tula, where was located the Alexandrium, a 
school for the children of noble families. 
According to Stamp Collecting, a British 
weekly, Tula now enters the family of stamp- 
issuing Governments, its adhesives comprising 
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postal labels of earlier Russia now surcharged 
with a black cross. 

So many sections of disintegrated Russia 
have issued new stamps during the past few 
years that it is virtuallys impossible to keep 
of the sections 


track of them. Even some 

break up into smaller units which circulate 
their own postal adhesives in turn. For ex- 
ample, the stamps of Lithuania have been 


more or less familiar to us; but now a sec- 
tion of Lithuania, called Central Lithuania, 
bas issued its own labels, which will appear 
in the next standard catalog under that head- 
ing—Central Lithuania. 





P. O. COMMEMORATIVES 

APAN’S series celebrating the fiftieth an- 

niversary of the inauguration of her pos- 
tal service has at last appeared—four values, 
1%, 3 4 and 10 sen. The 1% and 4 sen 
each is in two colors and shows as the cen- 
tral design the Japanese flag flanked by two 
postal department flags ; pictured on the 3 
and 10 sen is the post office at Tokio, in front 
of it being a statue of Baron M. Mayeshima, 
who founded Japan’s postal service half a 
century ago. 

RECOVERED AND SURCHARGED. 

OME odd stamps have appeared unexpect- 

edly in the Belgian Congo-—labels which 
were once in the possession of Germany but 
which under the fates of war have been re- 
stored to their rightful owners. The situation 
is this: 

During the war, it will be recalled, German 
military forces invaded the Belgian Congo. 
From the Government's vaults the Germans 
removal uncancelled stocks of the colony’s 
series of 1910—stamps to a face value of ap- 
proximately $200,000 in American money, 

Germany lost the war, and under the 
Reparation Agreement Germany has been com- 
pelled to return to the Belgian Congo all those 
confiscated stamps. Meanwhile there have 
been changes in the colony’s postal rates ; and 
7 putting the recovered adhesives 
the Belgian Congo officials 
have created new values—5 centimes on the 
old 40 c, value; 10c¢. on 5c¢.; 15c¢. on 50¢.; 

25 ¢. on 15 ¢.; 30¢. on 10 ¢.; and 50c¢. on 25¢. 
Except for the 30c¢c. on 10 ¢., on which the 
overprint is in black, each surcharge is in red, 
with the original numeral being barred over 
with horizontal or vertical lines. 

In the 1910 series was a 1 franc denomina- 
tion among the confiscated stamps. This de- 
nomination still the same postal 
value, the overprint in this instance being 
merely the date 1921 in black, 


so now, in 
into circulation, 


possesses 


A “PEACE” STAMP 

N British Honduras a 2-cent rose adhesive 
I commemorating the’ dawn of peace has 
now been issued, with the word “Peace” as 
part of the inscription and with a portrait of 
King George and the Arms of British Hon- 
duras making up the design. It was nearly a 
year ago that such a stamp was promised. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


{No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 








SCOTT'S STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE—1922 EDITION 
Presswork has now begun and we are-able to an- 
nounce that the publication date will be between 

Novem ber Ist and 15th, 1921 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised both 
as to listing and prices and all new issues included 
up to the time of going to press. 
Although this year’s book will contain more pages 
than any previous edition, we are glad to say lower 
cost of paper enables us to keep the price the same 
as last year’s book. 
Ce IN, o.nccs aedsdeskneeseen . 
Cloth Bound with Thumb Index 
Forwarding charges extra. Shipping weight 2 ‘ibe. 
ORDERS NOW BEING ENTERED FOR DE- 

LIVERY ON DATE OF PUBLICATION. 
We urge the early placing of your order as the first 
printing of the 1920 edition was oversold before the 
book appeared, 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street New York City 














STAMPS " = China, Egypt, Etc.,Stamp Diction~ 
list of Bargains and Coupons 

2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with dates 
names of countries, etc., 3¢ Bigger ones, 14c, 35c ,$1.00, $2.25 
Milas. world catalog of stamps+ A. BULLARD & CO., 446 TremontSt, 
Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 


porters; album manufacturers. 

STAMPS 1 50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba. 
° China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugul, 

Venezuela, etc., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c; 1000 all 

different, fine collection in itself, $5; 100 different U. S 

30c.; 1000 hinges 10c. Agents wtd., 50 per cent com. 

List free! 1 BUY STAMPS. 

L. B. DOVER LONGMONT, COLO. 








BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


51 different stamps, packet 5 unused, China ghip set, 2 
searce animal stamps, large $1.00 U.S. revenue, perfora- 
tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler ani price lists.All only 
%c. Finest approvals. British Colonies, etc. Large dis- 
co 


Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg.,St. Louis Mo. 





158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 10 
Service. Guatemala i C Cc. 
a —— gy al 
AGEN VANTE 
We Bug! ALi 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., 





2D. 72-p. Lists Free 
Estab lished 25 years. 


Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








25 DIFF. U. S. WITH 60% AP- 
PROVALS. ENCL. 2c. 100 U. S. 
25c.; 40 Asia 25c.; 40 No. America (no 


U.S.) 25e; 40 So. America, 25c.; 35 ‘Africa, 25c.; 30 Aus- 
tralia, 25c.; 100 Europe, 25c. ALL DIFF. ANY 5 
PACKETS $1. Try our dime sets. LIST FREE. 

C. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 





FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 
hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents 50%. 


Special 100 Asia-Africa $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 
100 So. Cent. Am, $1; 100 Skandinavia $1; 
100 Br. Cols. $1; 100 Wars $1. ALL DIFF. 


The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only $5. 
U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 


STAMPS 50 all different. Transvaal, Brazil, 
a Cuba, miesions <oee 

Java, etc., and Album, 10c. 

1000 finely 1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different w. S. 25e; 100 

hinges, 10e. Agents wanted. 5C per cent List Free. | 

buy stamps. C.STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.;St. Louis,Mo, 

SNAPS ag pereamat ye 18c. 60 Different 

. including $1 and $2 revenues, for 

12c. With m p.. we give free our pamphlet which 


tells “How to Make a Collection Properly.” Queen City 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 











20 Unused Foreign Stamps 


Stamps Free all different free to all send- 


ing forour approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, 15c. List of 1000 stamps at %4 
each and 1500 stamps ©. pd =. — Possible send 


names 2 collectors. fam ps. 
Q TOLEDO; OKIO 
able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 


UAKER STAMP co”. 
7 discount from standard catalogue prices. 


Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 

J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 

3 Postage Due 1917. 21 Varieties, 25c 
CO-OPERATIVE STAMP SHOP 

Room 509, Proctor Building, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





I send selec- 


DI SCOUNT tions of desir- 





COMPLETE SETS UNUSED STAMPS 
Ukrainia 1919; Austria 1919; Austria 





ie) 7 beautiful French Colonials FREE to approval 
applicants: Don’t collect without a stamp paper. 
joa Send 25c for 12 issues of STAMP LIFE. EACH SET 
10c; 3 Caymans; 5 Cyprus; 5 Dahomey; 5 Eritrea; 4 
04 Fiume; 5 Levant; 5 Guinea; 5 Latvija; 3 Palestine; 
3 Borneo; 10 Salvador; 3 Samoa. FRANK E. 
6) HADLEY, Box 73, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, Surcharge, 
Unused, Pictorials. British French Colonials, 2c post- 
age. Following fine value: 30 Africa, 15c; 45 Asia, 14c: 
30 Australia, 13c; 25 Austria, 7c; 40 British Colonials, 6c; 
25 Canada, 12c; 10 Czecho-Slovak, 7c; 15 Egypt, 10c¢; 20 
French Colonials, 8c: 3 Gibraltar, 6c. Big Price List Free. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 





AUSTRIAN TURKISH OFFICES 
1883, 5 sid. UNUSED, catalog value 15c, to all appl/- 
cants for our low-priced approvals. 50 to 70% dis- 
count from catdog prices. Premium stamps with all 
orders. 
HARBEC STAMP CO., Box 53, Roselle, N. J. 
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THE PRIZE OFFER 


Each month for 10 months 
—your choice of Scout coat 
and breeches, or Scout shirt 
and shorts, or Scout hat and 
stockings, to be given to any 
member of the Boy Scouts of 
America who, in the opinion of 
the Judges, submits the best 
advertisement, or material for 
an advertisement for EISNER 
SCOUT UNIFORMS, as adver- 
tised in BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 
Scouts Magazine. The Judges 
will be a committee of three 
men from the staff of the 
magazine. In passing on an- 
swers, they will take into con- 
sideration the following points, 
not necessarily in the order 
named: Advertising merit 
(i. e., value as a selling argu- 
ment) ; humor EISNER adver- 
tisements are always cheerful, 
same as a boy in an EISNER 
SUIT; whether copy is based 
on experience gained from 
comparison of EISNER goods 
with other goods. NOTE 
Any illustration accompanying 
advertising copy will be con- 
sidered as a part of that adver- 
tisement, but will not, by its 
mere presence, make the copy 
more acceptable. When it be 
deemed advisable, such _illus- 
trations will be published, but 





the staff artist reserves the 
right to illustrate any copy 


which is awarded a prize and 
published, 
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UNIFORMS 


AND THEIR QUALITIES 


The Hippo’s is famous for its toughness, 
The Monkey’s of 


movement, 


for its freedom 
The Frog’s for its coolness, 

The Kangaroo’s for its roomy pocket, 
The Duck’s for its wet-proofness, 
The Polar Bear’s for its warmth, 


The Zebra’s for its neatness of appearance 
and 


The Tortoise’s for its time-defying powers. 


Yes sir—but— 


The Uniform of Quality that combines the qualities of 
all the above with many additional high class qualities 
of its own is the official 


EISNER 


Boy Scout Uniform 


Scout Daniel H. Northup started us on this idea and He is evi- 


dently speaking from experience. He also hopes to get a new 


Eisner. 
Well he’s getting part of it for this idea. Who'll get next 
months + 








THE CONDITIONS 


PROCEDURE—tThe advertise- 
ment is to be in. the form of a let- 
ter or a composition of 100 words 
or less, as follows: At the top 
left-hand corner of a_ sheet of 
paper (letterhead size—S8-in. x 11 
in.—if possible), PRINT your 
name and address; pen and ink 
must be used. Below this, start 
your advertisement or your letter 
or composition containing the facts 
you think would make a good basis 
for SIGMUND EISNER COM- 
PANY to use in advertising the 
Scout uniform they manufacture. 
Mail this to EISNER CONTEST 
EDITOR, CARB OF BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Letters received from the 16th 
of any month to the 15th of the 
following month (inclusive) will 
be considered as entered for the 
monthly prize to be awarded in 
our issue dated two months ahead. 
For example: letters received from 
May 16th to June 15th (incl.) are 
considered for the August prize. 
If two or more contestants submit 
identical prize-winning answers, 
the full amount of the prize 
awarded will be given to each one 
of them. If, in the opinion of the 
judges, two or more answers shall 
be considered of equal prize-win- 
ning merit, each answer will be 
awarded the full amount of the 
prize in question. Answers for 
each month will be considered in- 
dependently of answers for previ- 
ous or succeeding months. DO 
NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR 
MORE THAN ONE MONTH AT 
A TIME. 
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THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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Heavy white canvas; brown 
leather and rubber rein- 
forcements. Smooth soles; 
corrugated or suction soles. 
Thisisonly one of the many 
Keds for boys and Girls; 
others for grown-ups. 


Shoes that help you develop 
the foot-strength of the Kalingas 


RAVELERS to the Philippines speak 
‘ with surprise of the feet of the 
Kalingas and of the other native tribes. 


It isn’t merely that they can manipulate 
their feet almost like hands, but the 
muscles are developed so that they can 
jump, run, and climb with surprising 
agility. 

This is because they have never confined 
their feet in stiff shoes. Their feet have 
developed as nature intended they should. 

Keds are so flexible that they allow the 
muscles of your feet to 
develop. The light weight 
canvas tops give you just 
enough protection with 







Photographed by 
Paul Thompson 








the proper freedom. The heavy rubber 
soles are tough for wear but so pliant they 
allow the greatest freedom. Every day that 
you wear Keds these muscles are getting 
stronger. You will see the difference in 
athletics. You will find out how much well- 
developed foot muscles mean in every 
kind of sport. 

Boys are wearing Keds all the time. You will 
find all the fellows will wear their Keds to school 
late into the Fall. Keds are the best shoes for 
gym and basket-ball. 

You can get the style you wish at your dealer’s. 
If he does not carry it he will get it for you. 


Keds were originated and are made by the 
United States Rubber Company only. The name 
Keds is on every pair. Be sure to look for it. 


United States Rubber Company 








Not all canvas rubber - soled 
shoes are Keds. Keds are made 
only by the United States 
Rubber Company. Look for 
the name Keds on the shoes. 
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